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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS: 





THE U. 8.CONSTITUTION If ‘ & COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMINT WITH HBLL.’ 
” 


te" ‘Yes! it eannot be denied—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preverving the African slave trade; the second wae 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of arepre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
tree people, in the ‘m ican Congress, and thereby 
so make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 





ftTlIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Joun Quincy Apane’ 
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;myself knew the charge to be false, that wicked | 
\men nor devils, no, not even doughfaced slanderers. 

could change truth into falsehood, or verity facts 

which never existed) The result of the official in-; 
| vestigation you know. The whole plot was con-} 
| cocted and put forth by men of political standing in 
|" city some thirty miles from us, and within our own 
| District. And T refer to these facts, merely fo say, 
jihat Northern slanderers are more to be looked to! 
than Southern slavehulders. The former are more | 
| dangerous to Fre: dom. | 
| When T entered Congress, it became my duty to; 
| look over my Whole country, and to consult its his- | 
}tery and examine the great evils which afflicted it. | 








| Those evils I found to be the spirit of war and op- 
jpression. The too ponplar idea, that it is an honor- 
able and a glorious employment for man to engage 
jin the work of butchering his fellow-man, had tts 
lsource in an ignorant and a barbarous age. Its 
jabsurdity needs, here, no argument to expose it. 
|God has pnt us here to aid and assist each other, to 
|conter happiness upon our fellow men, and to elevate 
their enjoyments. But for man to engage in the | 
| work of devastation and bloodshed, by which proper- 
lty is destroyed, lives sacrificed, and mourning and 
janguish inflicted upon the survivors, is repognant 
|to the feelings of every humane person. Jt is with | 
|great satisfaction, that I look back upon my votes | 
jand official acts, and say that in neither have I at} 
any time eneovraged war or bloodshed; and even | 
| when a vote of thanks was proposed by Congress to | 
our officers and men who had devastated Mexico, 
slain her women and children, | alone voted against 
the measure. It was, perhaps, the only instance in 
which a member of the House ever voted against 
the onited voice of all the States. Yet I look upon 
i that vote with as much pleasure as any which I ever | 
gave. 

As to Slavery, I will say nothing. My whole 
|course is known to you. | have kept nothing hid- 
\den from the people, on that or on any other politi- 
cal subject. 

In short, I desire to say, that whatever talent God 
has bestowed upon me, has been honestly exerted 
for the support of your rights, your interests and 
your honor. I could have done no more; | would 
have done no less. You had taken me from the em- 
ploymeuts of professional life, aud placed me upon 
ithe watch-tower of freedom. Had [ neglected to 
give notice of approaching danger, I should have 
proven a traitor to the confidence you reposed in me, 
jand atraiterto my country. IT repeat, that T have 
faithfully served you, according to the humble talents | 
I possessed, 
| For so doing, I claim no merit, no applause. I 
have done no more than it was my duty to do. Bat| 
it was yon, the people of our District, that placed | 
|me ina situation toact. It was you who sustained | 
me; and te you, and not to myself, belongs the | 
honor of what has been done for freedom, for hu:man- | 
ity, in this Di-trict. For whatever reputation I 
possess, for whatever standing J have attained, I am 
indebted to you. And when [ reflect upon the obliga- 
tions which your kindness and confidence have im- 
posed on me, T feel overwhelmed with gratitude. | 

But, en this point, I dare not trust myself to soeak. 
I feel more deeply than I have language to express. | 
1 hod intended to say more. Thad marked ont a | 
train of thought which T purposed to have pursued, 
but my feelings have dissipated all thoughts of a 
formal address, And T will only add, that in taking 
leave of yon, I find pleasure and consolation in the 
belief, that you will hereafter be represented by one 









who will show himself worthy of this peeple, as 
| they are worthy of his best efforts. | 
Ladies and gentleman, [ may never have the plea- | 
isure of appearing before you again. Wath feelings | 
of the deepest gratitude, and with the ardent desire, 
that you may, one and all, continue to be guided by | 
the principles you have hitherto manifested ; that 


you may enjoy the richest of Heaven's blessings 5 | 
aud that we may all meet in that worid where Op- | 
pression and are unknown, where peace, | 
harnony and friendship shail be enjoyed in perfec- | 
tion; with these grateful feelings, and with this 
earnest desire, [ bid you an affectionate farewell. 


war 


| 
| ee ee 
, } 


| The following letters were read at the Giddings | 


Festival : 





Cixcixnatr, Sept. 13, 1852. 
Gents :—Your letter on the 6th, inviting me to} 
attend at Painesville on the 18th, to participate in 
doing honor to your noble Giddings, is before me. 
return fom attending a tour of Western 
on the 10th, I found my family in 
deep affliction, which detains me from onr State 
| Convention, and [ fear will prevent my joining yon | 
jon the 18th; and that you may not sappese me in- 
sensible of your favor in the invitation, or of the 
j|high worth of the man you delight to honor, I beg to 
forward this note, 
| Political integrity is so rare in the hitherto prom- 
| Inent porties. that it well becomes Ohio, and especinl- 
ly your portion of jt, to do honor to Joshua R. Gid- | 
dings. I have observed his course critically ; long | 
| did he defend the Whig party, and labor to make it 


On my 
Conventions 


used, | appeared betore you. | redeem its oft-repeated pledges in favor of Liberty | 


and Justice; nor did he leave it so long as there} 
remained any hope of its reformation; nor did he, 

when acting with that party, ever betray the cause 

|so dear to his noble-hearted constitnents—he bore 

| with equal courage the abuse of slaveholders and 

the scorn of traitors, whether from the Democratic or | 
| Whig parties; and there are few men who would, 
| have vindicated truth so fully and ably as he did, | 
}againstsnch fearful odds, for sometimes he stood | 
lone; bat now, thank Heaven, he is receiving a_ 
| portion of his reward. 

| It is well to contemplate the difference between 
| J. R. Giddings, on the 18th inst.,and any of those 
| who aspired to the first offices of the nation, and 
| sacrificed their sense of justice to slaveholders’ de- 
| mands :—who would net prefer the reflections of a 
Giddings, honored and loved by his constituents, and | 
| respected even by his opponents, and above all, with | 
ithe approbation of his heart and of his God, rather 

than the doleful lament of any of the great defeated 

jat Baltimore ? | 
| Yon do well to confer this distingnished honor, as 

jan encouragement to the young men in our land, 

|that they may behold the reward of the righteous on 

|the one hand, and that of those who could conquer 

| their free principles, (and call them prejudices,) on 

| the other. | 
| But vou are also to confer together in reference 

i to the future labors, promotive of freedom. In this 

| conference, you have able advisers; you no doubt 

|take measures to circulate information, as given in| 
| various speeches of friends of freedom; also, press 

|the importance of circulating our various Jocal State | 
jand county papers; papers from abroad are enter- | 
| ta:ning and often useful, but for securing efficient | 
| organization and effective action, nothing can take | 
ithe place of the paper of our own State and County | 


—every man should be an agent to secure subserib- 

| ers, and promote the circalation of such papers. 

| Again, we should maintain and extend the organ- 
izition that is now in progress; have fsith in our 
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All f could say 


was, that God and 


lood likely to affect 


| principles, and resolve to secure the success of the 


Free Democratic ticket, in 1856; but, to do this, we 
| must not turn to the right hand or the left, or 


affiliate with either wing of the hunker party. The 
Democratic idea is a noble one—it is beartily em- 
braced bythe Free Democracy, and acted on; but the 
Pierce Democracy has abandoned all claim to the 
churacter of Democrats, and seems in practice to 
assert but two faculties, which are—to tnnke war 
and levy taxes—all idea of legislation to carry ont 
the sublime idea of Democracy has been practically 
ubandoned. Nor is the Whig, or Scott wing of that 
pariy, in practice any more favorable to beneficient 
legislation. It took afl the better part of both wings, 
aided by Free Democrats, to secure for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors,¢m amount about equal 
to the Galphin and Gardner swindles, 

But not to tire you, let me exhort you to avoid all 
connection with parties who have proved themselves 
alike incapable of good, or reformation; and while 
we may honor these who cling to the hunkers and 
give them their chief strength, we must rely for 
counsel and labor on thase who henceforth cast their 
lot with us, for weal or woe, disclaiming all allegi- 
ance to hunkerism—and we must honor, as you now 
do, those whose consistency has been maintained 
under all circumstances, =~ 

Wishing you all possible pleasure and ultimate 
success, | remain, yours, respectfully, 


SAM’L LEWIS. 
Hon. J. F. Morse, and others. 





Axron, Sept. 13, 1852. 
GENTLEMEN :—Your favor is received. inviting me 
to attend a Public Dinner, tendered to Hon. Joshua 
R. Giddings, as a testimonial of your approbation, 
‘for the faithful manner in which he jas watched 
over the interests committed to his care.’ [t would 
afford me great pleasnre to be present on that oc- 


| casion—not only to afford ‘a testimonial of my ap- 


probation’ for the faithful manner in which he has 
stood by the rights of the Noith, and defended 
humanity from the assaults of Slavery ; but, also, 
that I might renew acquaintances long since form- 
ed, and still highly prized. 

I rejoice to see the friends of Freedom preparing 
for the great batile in prospective; the issue of 
which is to decide whether this is to be ‘a mode} 
Republic’ or ‘a model Despotism.’ Give us a tew 
more slave States carved out of ‘Texas—add Cuba, 
with bersloves and slave institutions—divide Cali- 
fornia, and make South California a slave State—let 
the blight of slavery enter Utah and New Mexico— 
all of which are favorable topics with slave propa- 
gandists and the eighteen millions of freemen at 


| the North are as impotent as a slave on a Southern 


plantation. Already has the blight palsied free 
thought. free speech, and free action—political parties 
hs. ve struggled for pre-eminence in servility to the 
Slave Power—and politicians of the North, who 
should stand as sentinels on the watch-tower of 
Freedom, have made acquiescence in slavery a test 
of allegiance to party. Slavery has been sanctified 


| by the Charch; a leading organ of which, at Prince- 


ton, declares that ‘ opposition (to the Fugitive Slave 
Law) is confined to the Abolitionists, as a party; 
and that their fundamental principle (that slaveho!d- 
ing is sinful) is anti-scriptural, and therefore irreli- 
gions,’ 

The church, the press, political parties, all are 
| steeped in this black decoction of iniquity, cococted 
| by tyranny and opprecsion, 
| Mr. Giddings has stood like a rock, against which 
these religious and political surges have beat in vain. 
The maelstrom that at times threatened to engulph 
his bark has been stilled at his command, and the 
tide of slavery made to recede at his bidding. 

I should, therefore, be happy to uttend the banqnet 
prepared for him, but my business engagements will 
not perout. 

Please accept my, excuse, and believe me, most 
devotedly, in the cause of freedom and humanity, 

Sincerely yours, 


LUCIUS V. BIERCE. 





Norts Brooxrtecp, (Mass.,) 
Sept. 12, 1852. 
GENTLEMEN :—Yonrs of the 6th inst., inviting me 


| to a Dinner to be given to Hon, Joshua R. Giddings, 


your long-tned and faithful Representative in Con- 
gress, is before me. {i much regret my inability, 
owing to other engagements, to be present on the 
occasion. 

Amongst all the distinguished men of our coun- 
try, there is none whom [ regard with deeper 
veneration—no one to whom, asa friend of haman 


| freedom, | feel under greater obligation than to Mr. 


Giddings. No wan has comended with the Slave 
Power more earnestly or successfully ; more fear- 
Jessiy and perseveringly ; and no one, in my opinion, 
is entitled to higher honor, or more profound respect 
and gratitude. Snch are my feelings, and such, [| 
am confident, are the feelings of every true son of 
New England. 

] should be pleased to meet the numerous friends of 


| freedom, who will assemble at Painesville on the 18th 
J 


inst., and should be happy to confer with them onthe 
great interests of our cause, That there will be a 
great gathering, and that the occasion will be one of 
deep interest, L cannot doubt, one that will do honor 
to vour Representative, and advance the interests of 
that great movement to which he has devoted his 
life. 

Referring you to the annexed sentiment, with 
many thanks for your kind invitation, I subscribe 
myself, with great respect, 

; Your obedient servant, 
AMASA WALKER. 

J. F. Morse, and others. 

‘Hon. Joshua R. Giddings, Representative of the 
20th Congressional District, Ohio—No Constituency 
ever had a more fearless and faithful Representative ; 
no Representative a more constant and grateful Con- 
stituency.’ 


Centrevitte, (Ind.,) Sept. 11, 1852. 

Gentiemen :-—Your letter of the 6th inst., honor- 
ing me with an invitation to attend a Public Dinner, to 
be given to Hon. Joshua R. Giddings, at Painesville, 
on the 18th of this month, is just received, I am 
very sorry to say, that owing to positive outstanding 
engagements to be in the Western part of this 
State about that time, it will be impossible for me to 
accept you invitation. Nothing could afford me 
more heartfelt gratification than to unite with your 
people in publicly honoring that man among men— 
that glorious old patriarch of freedom in the West, 
Joshua R. Giddings. 

To me, as to multitudes of younger men through- 
out the country, he has indeed been a_ political 
father. To hnn, more than to any other man, am 
lindebted for ali that | am or hope to be, among 
those who are fighting the great battle of freedom in 
this Republic ; and no man knows better than Mr. 
Giddings himself has reason to do, how glad I should 
be to mingle with his friends, in their fitting and fare- 
well ‘testimomal of their approbation, for the faithful 
manner in which he has watched over the interests 
committed to his care. 

I am, very respectfully, 
GEO. W. JULIAN. 

J. F. Morse, and o'hers, Com. of Arrangements. 


Canrouiton, (O.,) Sept. 4, 1852. 

Gentriemen :—I have the honor of your polite in- 
vitation toa Public Dinner in honor of the Hon. “J. 
R. Giddings, at Painesville, on the 8th inst., which 
has just come to hand, and for which [ thank you. 
A previons engagement for the same day will pre- 
vent my appearance among you on that occasion, 
much as I might desire to witness the outpouring up- 
probation of a confiding constitnency upon a good 
und truly great man and a tanthfal public servant. 

Althongh [ am denied. by circamstances, the great 
joy I should experience in being with you on that 
occasion, permit me to say, that, in my opinion, you 
could not confer honor opon a more worthy human 
being. With an intellect of no ordinary cast— 
bright, strong, and sharpened by powerful and  vin- 
dictive opposition in and ont of Congress, he stends 
pre-eminently great. His talents are of a high 
order, enriched by a most refined and elevated mo- 
rality—sweetened with generosity and kindness, 
‘even toa fault,’ he isan honor to his race. As a 
statesman, he is excelled by few, and by as few 
equalled; the ever tast friend and safe counseilor 
—entirely free from calculating selfishness—and 
whose whole aspirations ron out in favor of God- 
loving Freedom, with strong sympathy tor the fallen 
and oppressed. JT speak of my own knowledge, 
from a close and intimate acquaintance during the 
entire term of the last and so tar of the present Con- 
gress. To do honor and justice to such a man, under 
the separation of his former District, are objects 
worthy the man and the constitnency whose inter- 
ests and will he kus so long represented; and to 


to me, did not my previous promises forbid. 
] have the honor to be, 
With high esteem, &c., 
JOSEPH CABLE. 
Messrs. Morse and others, Com. 





Frank itn, (Pa.,) Sept. 14, 1852. 

Gents :—I have just received yon Jetter inviting 
ing me to be present, at Painesville, on the 18th 
}inst., to participate in the distinction of a Public 
| Dinner, then and there to be givento that * Terrible’ 
|Son or Tuunper, Hon. J. R. Giddings—the well- 
itried friend of HUMAN FREEDOM. 

Feed and water him well ; he has come up through 
much tribulation, and many sore trials yet await 
j him. His labors have been more abundant than any 
jman’s, Give him his hire, Although now about 





|to be separated from you by geographical lines;| 


linake merry !—he is not dead nor asleep; and your 
| political loss is another’s gain. Hand him round! 
| It is not material where he is domiciled—he will 


i work for God and our common HUMANITY, when-! 


jever, wherever and however, [am afraid to * agitate,’ 
and will bring my remarks toa ‘ finality’ by eaying: 
|I cannot be present in the flesh; but my sympathies 


jure always with you and the free institutions of my 





country. I am, Gentlemen, 

| Your obliged, &c., 

} JOHN W. HOWE. 

| To J. F. Morse, and others, Com. of Arrangements, 
| c. i 

CLeve.ann, Sept. 17, 1852. 


Hon. Bens. Bissei: Dear Sir—I cannot be 
with you at the ‘ Giddings Dinner’ to-inorrow. Oh, 
jhow much f{ regret it. 

Instead of appearing as an humble votary, and 
casting my offering upon the altar of liberty, I am 
| doomed to take part in the argument of * Jaundyce 
| vs. Jaundyce, in Chancery.’ 
Don’t you pity me? Make my excnse known to 
‘our friends at the table, and, if you see proper, offer 
in ny behalf the following: 





John P. Hale.—It was‘ the earnest and oft repeated 
request’ of his wife and children, that he would 
dectine the nomination for the Presidency—Many 
thousands of wives and children are raising their 
jeries to God for blessings on that family circle, 
| while the husband and tather nobly vindicates the 
leause of Freedom, ‘wounded in the house of its 
friends.’ 


R. P. SPALDING. 


Yours truly, 





Waite Hatz, P. O., Mad. Co., 
Ky., September 11, 1852. ; 
GentTLEMEN:—Your favor of the Gth inst., invit- 
jing me to attend the Public Dinner, to be giving to 
| Hon, J. R. Giddings on the 18th day of this month, 
jin consequence of his pudlie services, is received. 
No man would unite more cordially in doing that 
true Republican honor than I, but IT have engage- 
ments to speak every day this week, the 18th includ- 
ed, in my own State, in the éause of Free Democra- 
cy—for you must know that we have up the banner 
of Hale and Julian; giving a practical illustration 
to our oppressors that this is not a question between 
! North and South, but between the masses of the 
people everywhere. who intend to maintain the prin- 
ciples of "76 and Republicanism, and the Slaveoc- 
racy, who propose to reduce us to more than Colonial 
Slavery! 
We have not been indifferent observers of the 
heroic course of your distinguished Representative. 
Ze follows well in the footsteps of the immortal 
Adams; and in his last speech in Congress, we felt 
that the chivalric eloquence of that noble patriot 
was not lost to us forever. The Free Democracy in 
Kentucky, if not bodily, will be with you in spirit on 
that day. Humble though we be in ability, poor in 
this worlds’ goods, and obscure in renown, those 
talents which our Divine Master has given us have 
not deen buried! With the powers of State and 
Church arrayed against us—an aristocracy which,em- 
bracing the monied and landed interest, does not wait 
the dull discrimination of a self-indulged monarch 
to gift with patent of nobility whatever bad genius 
and iron energy springs among the people; but 
by the simple purchase of a slave, puts itself for- 
ever at war with the working masses, who are less 
fortunate in accumulation of gold ; amid the destitu- 
tion of common education, and against the powerful 
combination of the omnipotent press, we have 
stood—against the club and bowie-knife of the 
iguorant and brutal, and the more terrible ma- 
chiavelism of the remorseless refined—for our 
own God-given rights, and those whose voiceless 
woe from the noble-hearted claims equal vindica- 
tion! Still, we despair not. Against the Baltimore 
Platforms we will wage an uncompromising Wer; 
until such time as, in the language of Horace Mann, 
we are ready to acknowledge, ‘ ‘There is no God.’ 
Iu Him, and the correspondence of our principles 
with his necessary attributes, we still trust! But if 
so be it we go down in the battle strife, forthem we 
ery to all America, Help' ‘Don't give np the ship!” 
Your ob’t servant, C. M. CLAY. 
J. F. Morse, and others. 











After the reading of the letters, and a few humorous 
and happy remarks from Rev. Edward Smith, the 
meeting adjourned. 





(> * Scott leads the column.’—Boston Atlas. 
He don’t appear to lead the cofumn of retorns from 
Pennsylvania and Ohio.— Lowell American. 





participate in person would be peculiarly gratfying | 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OP THE DUBLIN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
From a document before us with the above title, 
we make a few extracts:— . 


As many may not be acqnainted with the reasons 
for the formatien of our Society, we sebjoin those 
which were drawn up at its commencement :— 


‘Ist. That the system of chattel slavery is incom- 
patible with practical Christianity, and with the 
existence of civil, religions, or intellectual liberty in 
the countries where it prevails. 

*2d. That, notwithstanding upwards of sixty 
years of anti-slavery effort, the slave-trade is still 
carried on—that slavery still exists to a prodigions 
extent in the United States of America, in Brazil, 
Cuba, and elsewhere, and that, notwithstanding the 
abolition of slavery in onr own West India Colonies, 
a spirit of tyranny still prevails there, which it 
demands vigilant exertions to counteract. 

‘3d. That we are closely connected with the 
United States of America, by similarity of language, 
j social institutions, and commercial interests; and as 
| the intercourse between us is rapidly increasing, it is 
especially important that correct information respect- 
ing tLe extent, influence, and operation of slavery, in 
that country, should be widely diffused amongst us. 

‘4th. That the posicy of the Federal Government 
is so earnestly directed to the waintenance of sia- 
very. that one of the latest enactments of Congress 
—the Fugitive Slave Bill—has constituted the whole 
territory of the Republic into one vast human hunt- 
ling-ground; and provides that every citizen of the 
Union shall, under heavy penalties, assist, if called 
upon, in the apprehension of fugitive slaves. 

‘Sth. That at least one-eighth of the population of 
that country being slaves, to whom education and 
the marriage institution are foro,dden, and the slave- 
holders themselves being shockingly corrupted 
by the tyranny and the licentious habits indaced by 
their position, a frightful amount of deimoralization 
and practical heathenism are the inevitable conse- 
| quences. 
| *6th. That the existence of such an institution in 
‘a professedly free and Christian country must depend 
lon the extent to which it can secure the silence or 
| co-operation of the religious bodies, and the support 
jof public opinion. 
| *7th. That throughout the whole American Union, 
| the anti-slavery action of the religious bodies is in 
| most cases paralyzed, and public opinion almost uni- 
versally depraved, by pro-alavery influence. 

“8th. That we believe slavery, in all countries, and 
under all circumstances, to be an enormous nioral 
and socis) evil, hostile to every good influence, and 
which should be opposed by every Christian means 
in our power, 








‘These are the reasons which induce vs to unite 
for the purpuse of promoting the abolition of chattel- 
islavery throughout the world, by the diffusion of in- 
| formation respecting it amongst the people of ITre- 

land,and by co-operating with those who are Jabor- 
| ing for the same couse in ovher couniries, 
| Inorder more effectually to accomplish our objects, 
two Committees were formed, cne composed of 
| ladies, the other of gentlemen, who act independent- 
ly of each other, and hold a joint monthly meeting 
‘to report progress, and for the interchange and com- 
munication of iaformation, 


The support which American slavery receives 
| from the ministers of the varions Christian denomi- 
/nations is notorious, and has become still more glar- 
‘ing since the adoption of the Fogitive Slave 
_Law, which many of the more promment among 
them defend, and even enlogise. Stongly impressed 

with these facts, the Ladies’ Comunttee circulated 
amongst the clergymen of various denominations 
iin this city, a printed paper, containing the opinions 
of many of our American brethren on the subject of 
slavery in that country, particularly os regards the 
jrecent Fugitive Slave Law; they also furwarded 
| some copies to Belfast and Wexford, 

| About the same time, the Gentlemen’s Committee 
| prepared a short address for circulation amongst the 
lemigrants, who leave our shores in such vast num- 
|bers, generally in ignorance of the existence of 
slavery, or of its attendant evils, in the land of their 
adoption. ‘These were recommended to settle in 
| those parts of the Union which are least tainted by 
slavery, and to assist the slave, and his friends, when 
i they had it in their power to do so, This address 
| was widely circulated both in Dublin and in many 
| ports of the country, It was also inserted in some 
lof the provincial p»pers. 
| Jn order to procure as large a contribution as pos- 
| sible to the Boston Anti-Slavery Buzaar, the Ladies’ 
| Committee issued a circular, stating its objects, and 
requesting contributions, This appeal was in many 
| cases responded to; and after the articles were ex- 
| hibited for a few days, previous to packing, a quanti- 
| ty, amounting in value to about 401, was forwarded 
|to Boston. 
* 
| The enactment of the Fugitive Slave Law (the 
|eruel operation of which h.s been felt by many 
| thonsands during the past year) has raised the indig- 
| nation of ail who esteem r ght and justice. The in- 
| fluence of its powers, as carried out by its heartless 
supporters, has spread the gloom of fear and dismay 
over many a family circle, which enjoyed for years 
those common rights which their Crestor has 
bestowed upon all. Instances have oceurred of fa- 
| thers being torn from their children, and of mothers 
|and children being hurried gff to that condition of 
bondage, which is so often more terrible than death 
itself. Hundreds have fled to Canada, seeking there 
a home which they were denied inthe land of their 
birth. The Ladies’ Committee have circulated many 
copies of the Fugitive Slave Bill, believing that our 
fellow-citizens had previously no idea of the extent 
of the wickedness of this odious enactment. 

* * * * o ad 


The liberation of the slaves in the French West 
India Colonies is an event of very recent occur- 
rence, and although their liberation has been inter- 
fered with by the present French Government, yet 
they are not likely to be deprived of the freedom 
which has been granted them. It may oe encourag- 
ing to those who, under a seuse of great individual 
inability to cope with this giant evil, are Jaboring for 
its overthrow, to be informed that the abolition of 
slavery in the French West India Islands was main- 
ly owing to the presence of Victor Schoelcher, a 
representative from Gaudalou,e, who was in Paris 
during the Revolution of 1848, and by his efforts 
and influence with Lamartine, and other members 
of the Governmeot, procured the Jaw which abolish- 
ed French Colonial Slavery—an object for which 
the abolitionists of France had hitherto been Jabor- 
ing apparently in vain. 

The free colored population of our West India 
possessions, though laboring under many disadvanta- 
ges, are advancing in comfort and intelligence, bear- 
ing ample testimony to the blessings of freedom, 
thongh trammeled by many unfavorable Jaws, and 
obliged to compete with the slave labor of Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and Brazil. 

The report is signed by 

RICHARD D. WEBB, cretaries. 
WILLIAM FISHER, i " ; 





NEGRO SLAVERY IN AMERICA. 
The following article, from the Star of Freedom, « 
paper published in London, is written im the right 
spirit, and will be read with interest : 


* Slavery still exists in England in many a terrible 
form. The modern Egypt of bondage, in which la- 
bor is held subject to the Pharaoh of capital, haste 
taskmaasters and tortures, almost as inhuman as fhose 
of the most brutal oarbarism., ‘The slavery of Inbor, 
in the aggregate, to capital, is almost as prolific of 
human misery as the bondage of the negro in the 
Slave States of America, The tnoney despotism of 
England is as unscrupulous, 9s inexorably selfish, 
and as utterly heedless of the death and desolation 
it crestes, as the bloodhounds who subjugate and 
murder the blacks. It is as deaf to hear the groans 
of litle children, whose tender lives are used up in 
pestilent factories and suffocating mines,as are the 
slave-dealers and slaveholders. It is as reckless of 
human life and suffermg as the fiendish slave-driver, 
Legree, in * Uncle Ton’s Cabin.’ But there is one 
essential diffrence between negro slavery and sla- 
very in Engiand; although our system of tyranny is 
as powerful, and crushes us as certainly, in its war 
fare with the creators of wealth, it is only as a sys 
tem, and conquers only in the gross mars. 

The tyranny is not so personal, and the slavery is 
not so individual, In England there is not that free 
| scope for the passions of the master class, for, after 
all, the capitalist is not the personal proprietor of his 
slave, and although society permits him to use his 
labor, and pil-bones and sinews against iron shaft 
and wheels, set. father against son, and children 
against their parents, in unlimited competition, he 
cannot use the whip, the branding-iron, and the 
bloodhound, with none to gay to him nay. He can- 
not tear the mother trom husband and family, and 
send her a thousand miles away to end her dark des- 
tiny iu the fatal swamps; nor say to the father, ‘I 
want four of your children to make up a lot which [ 
have just sold to go*down South? Other terrible 
j distinctions might be drawn, sadly and grim!y re- 
| flecting vpon republican America, with its boasted 
freedom and superior institutions, Ah, America ia 
not al] we have been led to think she is! Fast and 
fatally are the roots of old world evils ramifying her 
young soil, That apportioning of the land — the 
common inheritance of humanity—as private proper- 
ty, that last of gain, and greed of gold, and worship 
of the almighty dollar—that setting up of shams and 
| bypocrisies in the place of simple, noble tmnhood— 
| that perpetuation of the proletarial, or speculation in 
|man by man—the wages-slavery—these are evils to 
|be denounced, and things to mourn over. Bunt of 
jal] the foul sores and deadiy diseases that afflict 
| her, that negro slavery is the most deplorable; and, 
as we are Democrats naturally, and not merely by 

profession, as our sympathies are universal, we cry 
}shame on the pretended Democracy that tolerates a 
jeurse like slavery. Wherever Homanity is yearn- 
ing to cast off the execrable tyranny that crushes it 
—wherever there is a peuple gronning beneath the 








| lash of despotism—wherever there is a wrong cry- 


ling for redress—there ia our cause; and whether 
they be white or black slaves, it matters not, the 
color of our democracy is not that of skin-distinc- 
tion, it is that of the warm. rich, human heart.— 
Shame, burning shame, say we, on the Democracy 
or Democratic ‘ Convention, which, like that at Bal- 
timore, would make the bondage of the negro its 
stepping-stone to power, and seek the suffrages of a 
naion by pandering to the slaveholders, and defend- 
ing a fatal iniquity. What! shall America be jook- 
ed to as the land of liberty and refuge of the world, 
and shall she make the banner of freedom symbolize 
to a mocking world of tyrants, and a groaning 
world ¢/ slaves, nothing save bloody stripes and bit- 
ter tears? Shall this dark and deadly curse be still 
permitted to blight American and republican life ?— 
Shall Democracy and Christianity countenance the 
tearing asunder of nature’s divinest ties? Shall 
these look calmly on the blood that runs beneath the 
Jash. and sprinkles that sod on which the stern old 
forefathers of the republic poured out their life- blead 
to render free? Out upon such * Democracy” as 
would gel] the image of God, though in ebony, in 
the market-place, and permit humanity to be tram- 
pled upon at the will of soulless and tearless tyrants. 
A pretty crew, you heroes of whip and chain, to talk 
of setting the old world free from the thraldom of 
king-craft and priestcraft, and of aiding Burepe to 
burst the bonds of Kaiser, Pope, and Czar, while vou 
revel in the price of haman blood, and drive that 
horrible traffic in human flesh! Down to the dust 
of repentance, or talk no more of Democracy and 
Liberty, for ye take their holy names in vain.— 
America! Young Republic of the West! Child of 
our own mother-land, which was rocked in the brave 
hearts and nursed in the sturdy arms. of our common 
fathers! Arouse thee, and wipe away this blot from 
thy escutcheon. Let thy manhood fulfil the glorious 
promise of thy infancy. No longer perpetuate this 
dark and terrible wrong, or a wild retribution awaits 
thee. The Nemesis of history is just. Remember 
Hayti and St. Dominique! Look to it in time, or 
some Spartacus of the West may set arise, to avenge 
the Jong oppressions and countless injuries of lis 
trampled race; and the morning of the coming day 
of the slave’s deliverance, for whieh he prays, and 
weeps, and lifts the longing eyes, may be ushered in 
wet with crimson dews, All honor to the men of 
noble heart and lofiy mind, who are carrying on the 
good fight against the atrocions system, and who 
scatter their words of flame, which are more fatal 
than the old Greek fire, in the camp of the slave- 
holders. We are with ycein your proud struggle, 
and though we cannot lift the arm of strength in 
your cause, yrt our hearts do battle with you, and 
all our sympathies fight for you and the emancipa- 
tion of the negro slave, 





(G Daniel Foster has been lecturing in town, 
twice on slavery, and once on intemperance. 

His lectures, as usual, were powerful appeals to 
the moral sense of the people, and will do much 
good. We are glad to find that the agents of the 
anti-slavery society are leaving the little party dif- 
ferences out of their lectures, and use their powers 
and influence entirely against the common enemy, 
No better campaign lecturers are in the field than 
these agents, if their efforts here are a sample of 
their usual course, and we trust that every friend of 
freedom will give them a weleome. There is no de- 
nying the fect that Garrison and his frends have 
created the present anti-slavery sentiment of the 
country, and their quiver = still tht with more 

werfal shafts against the monster—slayery-—than 
Nny other equal nomber on the globe, Mr. Fuster 
maker no secret of his sentiments, and hopes to see 
every Gerrison abolitionist vote for Horace Mann. 
Similar, also, we judge, are the feelings of Lucy 
Stone and others, and we may safely court upon 
10,000 votes, this fail, from persons who have not 
voted before fur years.—Filchhurg News. 





(G> Hon. George W. Julian and Cussius M, 
Clay are stumping Kentucky, and denouucing both, 
the Whig and Democratic platforms, because of 
their support of the Pagitive Slave Law, ‘They are 
listened to with respectful attention. 
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THE LONDON TIMES. 

The following @ on extract from an able writer te 
the Lordon Standard, who is reviewing Uncle Tass s 
Cabin, and who adverts to the attack of the Times 
upon that work: 

‘We might turn from the relnctant performance 
of a painful task to one in which we should have 
gloried and delignted—to hailing the successful 48- 
sertion of the sublimest feelings and the justest 
principles by noble genius and stirring eloquence, 
uttering thoughts that elevate the soul, and purify 
and amend the heart. The critic’s pen is snatched 
from his hand by hundreds of thousands of admiring 
readers among the civilized inhabitants of either 
hemisphere, who do honor to themselves by appre- 
ciating a work so splendid, so noble, so beneficial, 
as * Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

‘There would have been pleasure in joining, and 
fancying that we contributed to swell this grand 
chorue of humanity; but a reviewer in the Times 
caused us to doubt, and to hold our applauding 
hands. His sagacity has made discoveries both ju- 
dicial, moral, and political, He has found that Un- 
cle Tom is an impossible character. Why? Be- 
cause he can forgive injuries. So Christianity is 
impossible. What we have been tanght for nearly 
twenty centuries, that which every follower of Christ 
must daily pray for and practice, is pronounced to 
be a task too difficult for any man to achieve. Will 
the assertion be qualified, and confined to uneduca- 
ted men, and men debased by slavery? Then we 
appeal to the glorious 1st of August, 1834, when the 
whole negro population of our colonies became free, 
and, at the same time, became the majority in every 
one of those colonies. Bloodshed was apprehended 
—not a quarrel occurred ; outrage was expected— 
no insult was offered, not a single reproach or 
threat was breathed. ‘The festival was worthy the 
occasion, signalized by the gratitade of the liberated 
to the God who inspired their liberaturs, and peace 
and good-will on earth, amnesty and forgiveness | 
freely extended by the victims of oppression to the | 
oppressors. 

But how could sentiments so refined and generos- | 
ity so heroic be implanted in a breast so rude? We} 
content ourselves with relating, on the suthority of 
the Times, a fact which was inserted there abort | 
three years ayo, without note or comment, and in so) 
sinall a type as to be scarcely legible. The ship 
letter from the African coust, informed the corre- 
spondent in England that her Majvsty’s ship Teazer 

captured a shaver with GUO negroes, mole and fe- 
male, Their voyage to the port of condemnation 
was so long delayed, that famine was feared, and all 
on board placed on short allowance. The poor cap- 
tured male savages, with famine and death staring 
them in the face, united ina petition to. the captain 
that their stinted rations might be still further reduc- | 
ed, in order that a larger snpply might be dealt out! 
to the females. All arrived safely, and became 
British subjects, however unworthy of the name of} 
brothers the beaux esprits of London might have | 
thought chem, | 
if Mrs. Stowe, as the Times reviewer intimates, 
pretended that Uncle Tom is a type of the negro | 
siave population of America, she would have com- | 
initted a great fault. She pleads for their emancti-| 
pation, not because they are all model heroes or 
model Christians, but because they are men, ith 
the rights and frelings of men.and probably much! 
tore than the common average of lom.n faults, in- | 
usmuch as they have been vitinted ond debased by | 
slavery. This is the strongest argument for their) 
emancipation, But Mrs. Stowe's appeal, founded on 
the poss. bility of men like Uncle Tom being produe- | 
ed, even in slavery. by the mere operation of Clirist- | 
ivn principles, is legitin itely made to excite an earn. | 
est wish to forward that just and holy object. 
‘The Times reviewer, indeed, among his other 
discoveries, has found out that to expose the enor- 
mities of this matchless evil ts the sure way to per- 
petuate it, He hus discovered that, instead of being 
the repulsive clement which must explode and break 
up the Federsl| Union, it is the powerful clement | 
which binds together the numerous members of that | 
free and enlightened commonwealth. He really | 
thinks, we suppose, that the Fugitive Slave Law is | 
so deeply founded on reason and natural right, that 
it must be immortal, and the North must ever be 
furced to act as a driver for tiie South, = * ™ 
‘The Times reviewer holds Mrs. Stowe highly 
culpable in exciting strong emotions in her readers, 
aud so preventing an impartial judgment. But we 
still desiderate the art of truthfully describing cruel 
oppression on the one hand, and the extreme of un- 
merited suffering endured with Christiin patience 
on the other, without awakening indign:tion and | 
syinpethy. And we cannot compliment the Times 
on the unimpassioned tone with which they have for 
some years curried on this slave controversy. Ever 
since the discussion of differential duties, they have 
spoken of African grievances as * imaginary’; have 
classed * negroes and monkeys’ in the one catego- 
ry; and clubbed together a!l who pleaded their 
canse ‘as saints and hypocrites,’ and pseudo-philan- 
thropists. The * friend of the African’ was a phrase 
of amusing irony in their mouth. One less earnest 
and energetic than Mrs. Stowe miglit have been de- 
terred from her task by the contemptuous language 
applied to those who attempted similar service here. 
* The slightest examination of their former files 
would furnish an arroy of bitter sarcasm and dispar- 
aging invective, which, we verily believe, the wri- 
ters would now regard astonished as well as abashed. 

‘We willingly abstain, By Mrs. Stowe’s glorious 
exertion of unrivalled talents, her cause is placed fir 
beyond the necessity of all personal debate. The 
pedantic crotchets of misapplied political economy 
fade before the light of reason. ‘The hard-hearted 
witticisms that have deprived our negro brethren of 
the aid of the sympathy to which our common na- 
ture entitles them. shrink to nothing under the in- 
fluence of Christianity. The chord struck beyoind 
the Atlantic already vibrates through the world. In 
spite of political differences and national jealonsies, 
the noble work goes bravely on, and cannot fail to 
be speedily accomplished.’ 








{3 The following letter, from the pen of our es- 
teemed friend Daniel Ricketson, should have been 
published last week, in connection with the New Bed- 
dord correspondence, but did not meet our eye until 
too late for that issue. It will be remembered that 
the letter of Mr. R. was alluded to in that of our cor- 


respondent ‘T. 2.’ [Theodore Parker.] 





TO THE COLORED CITIZENS OF NEW 
BEDFORD. 

Respercren Farenps: I have read with aston- 

ishment and regret the communications of the Hon. 

Horace Mann, relative to the African race, address 


ed te the corresponding committee of a meeting of 


colored voters in New Bedford. Although the views 
ot Mr. Mann, on this subject, seem to apply to the 
Africans as a distinct and well defined portion of the 
human family, yet, as he makes no declaration to the 
contrary, it is fair and reasonable to conclude, that 
his views are meant to apply to the present colored 
population (the free and the enslaved) of this coun- 
try also. But even in the best aspect of the case, 
that is, contining his views to the pure African race, 
it seems to me exceedingly unwise and even pre- 
sumptuous in any one, to declare the intellectual in- 
feriority, as a race, of any portion of mankind, If we 
read ancient history aright, there has been a period 
in the history of the African race when they equal- 
led if not excelled the other then existing nations of 
the globe. And even inthe days of that great and 
generous traveller, Mungo Park, we find the domes 
ue state of the African, in the interior of his conn- 
try, of a pastoral and most interesting kind, besides 
excelliog in meehanics] as well as in poetical and 
masical matters. If these are not intellectual, pray 
tell us whatare so? But there is even a graver 
view to take of the subject. Is it just or reverent, 
to suppose that the Almighty would have created 
ary portion of the human family inferior in the most 
essential part, that of inteflect, to any other portion. 
We need only to look back a few hundred years to 
see in what a homble condition our own race was 
placed. The Saxon race has not much to borst of, 
for the time was when the proud Norman claimed 
him as his slave, and the name of Saxon dog ani 
his brass collar, are still to be found, on the pages 
of English history. To say thit a rice which has 
been the prey of nearly all the wickedness and ava- 
rice of the world for generations, corrupted and 
crashed 4a their own land, are to be fairly judged as 
to their inteHectual capabilities at the present time, 
is most preposte.ous as well as presumptnous, and 
Mr. Maan appears to me in this particular to have 
sullied his own fair name. 

But who are the colored people of this country ? 
Why, certainly, to judge from their complexions 
alone, we my couclude that there is a large mix- 
ture of white blood in their veins. Born ond reared 





wn cruel mastere-=many of them also evincing 
Rin superior mental rere A both natural and 
acquired. and all of them, su far as my observation 
ha gone, fully equal to any portion of the white 
population under similar circumstances, to speak of 
them disparagingly or to even hint of their expatria- 
tion, seers to me unkind and unchristian in the ex- 


lo hardly believe my own éyee, when J soak 


the views so authentically published of i 
man, one of Massachusett’s most distingu schol- 
and statesmen, 
orWihat, then, are our colored friends to learn from 
this, but that they have little to hope for from politi- 
cal abolitionists—that the overthrow of slavery, and 
the proper social standing of the free colored people 
will be but little promoted, for the present, ut least, 
by the use of the ballot-box. The proper sphere of ac- 
tion, at present, for the abolitionists, as it appears to 
me, is, to create and diffuse a healthy moral tone 
into the community upon the great sabject of human 
rights; and to du this effectuaily, the mind should be 
left free, and not shackled by any political machin- 
ery. With somé redeeming traits, the Free Soil 
party, so called, has much to condemn it in the eyes 
of all true abolitionists, and which places it but a 
little above the other two political parties in point of | 
principle. For, if | understand it aright, the Free 
De -seracy do not profess to meddle with slavery 
where it now exists, except, perhaps, in the ateienreed 
of Columbia, but with great pretensions to party! 
superiority, they declare most roundly, ‘No more! 
slave territory!’ ‘no more slave territory,’ ‘ notanoth- | 
er bit!’ The Whigs themselves professed as much 
as this until they denied themselves the freedom of 
speech. Then the coalition—the base comprounses— 
of the party! es . a 
Never, never will slavery be sbolished in this’ 
land until the friends of the slave arise as one man, 
having for their motto, ‘No coalition—no compro- | 
mise,’ in fine, * No Un‘on with the Slave Power!’ | 
As an old organization abolitionist, | would say to 
you all, stand by your old and long-tried friends, do 
all in your power to sustain and promote their noble 
exertions in behalf of the slave and of yooreives— | 
For the present, at least, leave the ballot-box, and 
trust to the moral agitation of the cause. 
I regret, also, that Mr. Mana should be found , 
holding sentiments so similar to those of the coloni- , 
zationists, (whose primary object, according to Hen- 
ry Clay, is, to rid the country of its free colored pop- 
ulation,) becange they will be used as argaments by 
either of the other parties to accompheh their own 
political ends, But | hope no colored voter will be 
deluded ito the idea, that by casting a vote for ei- 
ther a Whig or Democrat, he will further the object 
he has at heart—that of the abolition of slavery in 
our nation, and a just social standing of the free col- 
ored people. | 
I heartily agree in the spirited resolutions on Mr. 
Mann’s position passed and published by the meet- 
ing of our colored citizens. Although Lean see no 
way in whieh Mr. Minn can restore himself to the 
ful! confidence of his anti-slavery friends, yet T shall 
be most happy that one, whe, tor the past twenty 
years, [hive esteemed as one of the noblest and 
most intelligent sons of New England, should be able 
to wipe ont the stain which now hes upon his once 
fair and unsullied fime. 
With a heartfelt interest in your present and fa- | 
ture well-being, 
I am, very respectful'y, yours, 
DANIEL RICKETSON. 





; 





From the True Wesleyan. 
UNDERGROUND RAILROAD--EXPRESS 
LINE. 


Ma. Eprron:—Last evening, by invitation, I 
preached to a crowded audience in the colored 
church of this city. At the close of the sermon, | 
Rev. B. rose, and after delivering a very appropriite 
and powerful exhortation on the necessity of seeking 
the Saviour, the speaker said he had a matter of 
great importance to present to the andience, * Here’s 
a man,’ pointing his finger to one of the most perfect | 
specimens of humanity | ever s1w—a man about six | 
feet tall—a full, broad chest, with a very lirge and 
well-balanced head—neatly and richly clad, looking 
as calm as swnmer evenings— bere’s a man with 
whom [ was acquainted in the days of his boyhood ; 
he is a stranger here, jus: from Kentucky—a_fugi- 
tive—he is one of your big servents—the servant of 
a big wan; he left his master (!) Friday evening, and 
got safely here last evening—by to-morrow evening, 
ne will be across the Branch out here (Lake Erie.) 
We want to raise money to pay his fare the rest of 
the way to the land of the free. And now, brethren. 
I have confidenes in you—you will do yveur duty— 
just bring on your change.’ And at the word, here 
they come, with cheerful hearts and open purses, 
rattling down the material aid in showers. 

The money being raised, the preacher said, * There, 
sir,” ashe handed the money tothe fugitive, and 
added, * God has brought you thas far, and He'll give 
us grace got to allow you to be taken back. * Yes, 
and strength, foo” responded some one at my right, 
in 4 significant tone of voice. 

The tugitive reached up over the stand, and said 
to me, * Do vou think [ did wrong in leaving my 
master?’ «No, Sir! ‘Thank God for the grace that 
put it into your heart, and enabled you to escape,’ I 
answered. 

The preacher said, ‘ Now we must sing a fugitive 
song for onr brother. I presume he never heard one, 
fixing his eye on the fagitive. 

They thenstrnek upand sung—and O, what good 

singing !'— O, come, come awny,’ &e. 

We then knelt down, and the fagitive led in 
returning thanks to God for his deliverance—prayed 
tor his wife and children, who were yet in slavery— 
that God might bind up their broken hearts, keep 
them from the evils they will be necessarily exposed 
to while in slavery—prayed for their deliverance— 
for his own safe arrival in Canada, &c., &c. 

As he closed, the writer led the audience in thank- 
ing God for putting it into the heart of this brother 
and forty others who had safely landed in Cannda, 
last week, from slavery—in praying that God would 
mike the slaves uneasy and longing for freedom— 
that He wonld give them grace and resolution to 
leave their inhuman task-masters—thot He would 
preserve and take care of them in their flight, and 
cause the oppressor to feel that he was unsafe in 
trying to hold our brethren as property. 

The underground railroad, and especially the ex- 
press train, is doing a good business just now. We 
have good and couipetent conductors. I reckon it 
would not be very safe for slave-catchers to get on 
the track when the bell rings, at some of the depots 
in Northern Ohio. 

Yours, for humanity, 


C. O., Oct. 4, 1852. J. McBRIDE. 





POSTAGE AND SLAVERY. 


Slavery curses everything. Nothing but vice and 
poverty can prosper under its sway. If the South- 
ern Stutes had not our Northern mechanics and 
merchants to cheat, and Northern freemen to tux, 
they would have been bankrupt long ago. Were ut 
not for the South, we could have penny postage on 
letters, and papers tree; bat now we are taxed every 
year more than half a million of dollars atthe North, 
to pay the deficit at the South in the postage 
revenue. In a recent eport of the rec: ipts of the 
Postal Departinent, we see that every free State ex- 
cept Michigan, Indiana and [lineis, pays large suis 
over and above the expense of transportation ; while 
every Southern State, except Delaware ana Louis- 
iana, fails in debt to the departwnent in equaliy 
large sums. If we have nothing to do with slavery, 
it has something to do with as, Every letter we put 
into the office, and every paper that comes through 
the mail, 1s taxed for the support of slavery, and we 
are obliged to pay the tax. It curses the South with 
ignorance and degradation, and stretches its hand 
of death over our system of intercourse and disseiy- 
ination of intelligence, and burdens it with an un- 
reasonable tax, that goes to keep alive the enervated 
intercourse of the South. *O miserable !’—Morn- 


ing Slar. 





PROFESSOR ALLEN'S ADDRESS, 


We tke pleasure in complying with a reqnest, 
recently made, that we would copy the Address of 
Wa. G. ALLEN upon * Orators and Oratory, which 
will be found on the first page. ‘The author is 
Professor of the Hebrew, Greek and German lan- 
guages, and of Rhetone and Belles Lettres, in the 
New York Central College at Mc’Grawville, and, if 
we are not mistaken, is the anly colored man who 
now fills a Professorship in any of the Colleges of 
the country. The Address is worthy of publication 
upon its intrinsic merits, but as the production of a 
culored man, who, in spite of the barriers of caste, 
has raised himselt, by the force of his genius and 
mora! worth, to en honorable position in the republic 
of letters, it vill be read with peculiar interest. It 
does honor also to the College with which he is 





jn this country, many of them the children of their 


| Body, from the Cabinet at Washington to the Board 
| of Brokers in State street, have joined in one sympa- 


jhalf must, and as these demonstrations are but the 


connected, and which dispenses the benefits of a 
classical education alike to male and female, without 
regard to on. We learn with pleasure that 
Prof. Allen will ete agate part of the coming 
winter vacation in this te, where we trust he will 
find encouragement to deliver his lectures upon the 
- sna onay hs sat of aa —— Race, which 

ve been widely appreciated and liberally patroniz- 
ed in other States.— Penn. Freeman. dei 


Che Liberator. 


No Union with Slaveholders ! 
BOSTON, OCT. 29, 1852. 

















DEATH OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 

This topic must be the inevitable text of the week- 
ly discourse of the Liberator, as well as of every other 
paper in the country. We are sorry that the editor 
is not at home, to bestow upon this task the strength 
of emphasis he would be sure to give it. The world 
would then know that there was at least one man 
who did not join in that chorus of flattery which 
Whigs, Democrats, and even Free Soilers, have unit- 
ed in raising over Mr. Webster's coffin. We trust 
that he will express his sense of what is due to him 
in the next paper. In the midst of the fulsome pan- 
egyric with which the air is thick, it will be comfort- 
ing to feel one winnowing breath of discriminating 
truth to help clear away the fog, and to show the 
Dead somewhat as he will appear to impartial poster- 
ity. We shall not attempt to do justice to this topic, 
but it is due to the Abolitionists and to the Slaves, 
that it be known that they have no incense to burn 
before his shrine,—that Death has worked no change 
in their opinion of his acts when living. 

It is perhaps a natural feeling which shrinks from 
uttering, in the sternest language, one’s sense of the 
evil deeds of the newly dead. Even Murder loses 
some of its horror in the ghastly presence of the 
Strangled assassin. But Death, while it may soften 
fora moment the feelings which Justice extorts to- 
wards the criminal, ean work no change in his guilt, 
or in the permanent character of his actions. Death 
but sets his seal upon both, and delivers them over to 
the unprejudiced verdict of after times. Nothing can 
be more wesk or absurd than the trite apothezm, 
* Nil de mortuis nisi bonum!* Truth and Justice are 
the due of the Dead and of the Living. Fiattery is 
as misplaced in treating of the Dead as Detraction, 





*Suum Cuique’ is a better rule of action—‘ to every | 
man his due!’ And the common sense of the world | 
accepts this as just, or Histery would be a mere col- 
lection of lying Epitaphs. | 

We certainly have no praise for Mr. Webster. But | 
that is of the less consequence, as almost every Meet- 
ing-house reeked with the most nauseous adulation on 
the day of his death--as every Court has responded 


to the lamentations of every Bar—as every organic 





thizing wail—as every newspaper has wrapped itself 


}in the sable garb of wo—as every flag now flaps at 


| first drops that run before the inundation of Eulogy 


which isto come. But we have no disposition to} 
employ bitter words, however fit, to describe his char- 

The simple juxtaposition of | 
his words at Springfield, in 1848, and those at Wash- | 


ington on the Seventh of March, 1850, would make} 


acter and his public lite. 


| all severity of language as unnecessary as it would be | 


tame and weak. The gloomy terseness of Tacitus, or | 


the glowing exuberance of Gibbon, could give no 


darker coloring to that portrait drawn by his own 
hand, We are content to let posterity ju‘lge of him 
from that picture furnished by himself, seen in the 
light of the circumstances of the last years of his lise. 
While we have no regretto express for Mr. Webster's 
death, we as certainly feel no exultation in view of it. 
If God have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, 
much less should man. Had we any personal hostili- 
ty towards him, we might lament his dying just at 
this time,—for it was, surely, most fortunately timed 
for him. But we regard the event as one of the 
shghtest possible importance, tor good or for evil. 
Mr. Webster had passed the time appointed for man 
on esrth, and his political career would have ended 
on the Fourth of next March, if he had been permit- 
ted to hold his office till then. «The slaveholders, 
whom he had ruined his fame to conciliate, had shown 
the esteem they held him in at the Baltimore Con- 
vention, and the bitter diatribe of Mr. Mangum, of 
N. C., just before Congress adjourned, was but a fore- 
taste of what they had in store tor him, for his treach- 
ery to the candidate of his party. His desertion of 
the Whig party, while he was enjoying the premier- 
ship under it, had necessarily forieited their respect 
and contidence, and left him nothing to fall back 
upon but a paltry hand/ul of sycophants and parasites, 
equelly destitute of political weight and personal in- 
fluence. His strength for good and for evil expired 
before his breath. 

Indeed, his political influence was never great. 
Even his speech of the 7th of March, though fatal to 
his fame, was immaterial to the result. The Compro- 
mise bills would have passed in his despite, if not 
with his assistance. The slaveholders really owed 
him no return for his service that day, for it made 
no diffirence in the issue. They were willing, of 
course, to have his aid, and, doubiless, were profuse 
of promises and flatreries to secure it; but, substan- 
tiully, it was of no consequence to them. They were 
sure of their game before they cajolel him i.to play- 
ing into their hands, So, as to the effect that speech 
had in developing the atheous character of the Chief 
Priests and Levites, of the Doctors of Divinity and 
Church-members, of the Northern Church, it did not 
make the Stuarts an'l Deweys and Sharps, the 
Springs, the Spencers and the Lords, the moral 
monsters that they boasted themselves to be, It mere- 
ly gave them the occasion to show themselves as 
they really were. It was Slavery that had been mould- 
ing their characters tor years, through the necessity 
it imposed of reconciling its existence and its necessa- 
ry enormities with the Christian Religion, 

Indeed, it is curious to consider how inconsequen- 
tial the forty years of Mr. Webster's public lice have 
been. His professional career has been brilliant, and 
has produced results of vast profits and just reputa 
tion. But his parliamentary success has fallen far 
short of what his forensic triumphs had promised. 
First at the Bar, he was never more than third o: 
fourth in the Senate. It is the cant of the hyperbolic 
adulation of the day to call him the *Great States- 
man,’ the ‘Illustrious Statesman,’ &c.; but we think 
it would be hard to point out an instance of his 
statesmanship. Where is the scheme of public policy 
that he originated and carried through? The hand ot 
Jackson and of Clay and of Calhoun are to be seen in 
the web of American history for the last forty years; 
but where is the golden thread that Webster ha- 
woven into the tissue? He has never led, but alway 
followed. And, which seems to us fatal to the claim 
made for him of the character of a Great Statesman 
even where he has followed, he has failed’ He begu:. 
his publie life as an Advocate for Free Trade. He 
failed of success, and Protection was forced upon the 
country by Mr. Clay andthe South. He then becam 
the Chempion of American Industry, and his labor> 
have resulted in the Tariff of 1846. He was a stren- 
uous friend of the United States Bank, and he, him 
self, lived long enough to pronounce that, too, ‘ an 
obsolete idea.’ Even in the crowning act of his life, 
he did but follow his leaders. He did not invent o: 
propose the Compromise Measures. The Fugitive 
Slave Law was no ‘thunder’ of his. Mr. Clay gave 
the key-note of that speech, as he had of so many 
others, of Mr. Webster. It was a service more than 
he expected, but he condeseended to throw his follow- 
er a morse! of praise for it,—but when it came to th. 








serious dispensation of rewards, Mr. Clay gave the 
vote of the South, not to Mr. Webster, but to Mr.Fill- 
more. The genius of Mr. Webster ever stood rebuked 
before that of Mr. Clay. He felt the chain,and it galled 
him ; but though he winced under it, he wore it, re- 
luctantiy and sullenly sometimes, to be sure, to the 
end. 

Then Mr. Webster's Diplomacy with Great Britain 
is cited as a proof of his Statesmanship. He saved us, 
forsooth, from a War with England! Perhaps he did, 
in the sense in which a man, when put inthe delem- 
ma of ‘your money or your life,’ saves his li‘e by 
giving up his money. A war with England was 
morally and politically impossible, under the cireum- 
stances. Neither nation wanted war, but America 
would have sacrificed all in dispute to avoid it. As 
long as we live under the pacific dominion of the Soutl:- 
ern Patriarchs, we are absolutely safe from any War 
for Free territory! Mr. Webdster’s diplomatic skill 
consisted in giving to England all she had the face to 
ask for. Had he refused to concede whatever was 
necessary to satisfy her, even to the half of Maine 
and the whole of Oregon, had he suffered the 
smallest cloud of War to gather on our horizon, he 
would have been hurled into a political annihilation 
from which he would have risen no more. Mr. Web- 
ster has nowhere impressed hiiself upon American 
History. He has made no mark. The country owes 
nothing, good or bad, to him; but it is not on such 
men, however loud may be the plaudits of their cofi- 
temporaries, that History bestows the meed of her 
highest praise, 

Mr. Webster adds another to the list of victims to 
Staveholding ingratitude. It was no evidence of his 
State-craft, that he ever hoped better things from the 
quarter toward which he looked than he got. He 
was the bound victim of Slavery for his whole forty 
years, though the sacrifice was delayed till he was 
three score and ten ;—for he was hampered and check- 
ed and held down by the links of the chain that 
sorceress weaves round politicians from the beginning 
to the end. He sometimes struggled in it, but he 
never had strength to break it. He lacked the vision 


ELEVENTH-HOUR CONVERSIONS. 
BY SHARKPSTICK. 

Lorenzo Dow once said that ‘ death-bed repentance 
was burning out the candle in the service of Satan, 
and then blowing the snuff in the Lord's face.’ Dur- 
ing the past eight, years, four prominent and remarka- 
bie instances of eleventh-hour conversion to popuiar 
Christianity have occurred among the great politicians 
of our country. 

Ist. Andrew Jackson, after having been a slave- 
trader in his early days, a warrior at later periods, 
and an arbitrary and vindictive President as the finale 
of his public career, applied himself to the concerns 
of his soul, and ‘got religion,’ as the saying is, 
soon after retiring to private life. I have heard that 
the hoary old tyrant was ground over in the Presby- 
terian mill into a very zealous church-member. But 
however strong his ‘ piety’ was, it didn’t induce him 
to free one of his many slaves before he died, nor did 
it prevent him from giving utterance with his expiring 
breath to that fiendish sentiment in regard to our 
Oregon dispute with Great Britain—* No compromise 
but at the cannon’s mouth!’ 

2d. James K. Polk, the pet and pander to Jackson, 
was a bitter, unscrupulous, nurro w-minded partizan ; 
he was the instrument of annexing territory out of 
which five bondage-blighted States are to come into 
our Union; he involved us, unconstitutionally, in a 
war of plunder and aggression with a neighboring 
repudlic, When he was summoned from earthly 
scenes, what turn do you think awakened ¢ piety" took 
in his heart? Did it lead him to repentof the national 
murdering and ravaging schemes he had acted the 
chief partin? Did this dying-moment ‘* piety’ ac- 
tuate Mr. Polk to liberate any of the toiling slaves to 
whose strained sinews and bleeding backs he was 
indebted for a property valued at $100,000? Noth- 
ing of this kind. * Religion’ with him was perfectly 
satisfied by the sprinkling of a little water in his face, 
and the mumbling of a few words by a parson. 

3d. Henry Clay was styled the ‘embodiment 
of Whiggery,” and was noted for being the boldest, 





which a true Statesman would have had, that the time | 
had come when Keststance to Slavery was possible | 
and hopetul,—the only possible and hopeful career | 
for a Northern man. Had he placed himself at the 
head of the Northern Movement against Slavery, he 
would undoubtedly have been now a hopeful aspirant 
for the Presidency, in the heat of an animated and 
honorable conflict. Hut he chose to be the Tool of 
the South rother than the Leader of the North. 
The South used the tool, and threw it contemptuously 
mortified, ashamed, heart- 
brokev, he turned his face to the wall and died. It 


was the only thing left for him to do.—e. 
a 


AID TO FUGITIVES IN CANADA. 

A letter has been received from a lady in the south- 
erly part of Worcester county, which commences as 
tollows :— 


away. Disappointed, 








*Dear Sir,—There is, in the Liberator of Oct. 15th, 
a formal statement, from a body of fugitives in Canada 
West. that they neither need nor desire assistance from 
the people of the United States, Will you, sir. inform 
me if that statement expresses the true condition of | 
those unfortunate people ?’ 

In the absence of Mr. Garrison. to whom the letter 
was addressed, we reply as we can to the above request. 
We do not profess to have such fall and reliable infor- | 
mation of the condition of all the fugitives in Canada, 
as will enable us to speak with entire certainty. But 
we do not believe that the article in question (which 
purports to be the proceedings of a meeting of colored 
citizens in Windsor, Canada West) is to be regarded as 
the voice of the fugitives in Canadain general. In the 
first place, it is not likely that the colored people of a 
single town, and that one of the larger business places, 
situated, too, at the extreme western border of the ter- 
ritory where the fugitives reside, can speak on a subject 
of this kind for the whole of them. We must remem- 
ber that careful and well-informed persons state that 
the entire number of fugitives in Canada cannot be 
much short of thirty thousand. We must remember 
that the greater proportion of these are scattered about 
in the agricultural districts, where the compensation for 
labor is mach smaller than in the larger towns, and 
where it must require some little time for tugiiives, ur- 
riving without a cent in the world, and poorly clad, to 
get a footing and a fair start. If ever human beings 
can be reduced, by utter destitution of all earthly con 
veniences and comforts (to say no more), to a situation 
where the aid of the benevolent or the more favored is 
imperatively demanded, the newly arrived fugitives in 
Canada must be in that situation. They have indeed 
left ail for liberty. In the second place, we have had 
for years, and still have, the assurance of many persons 
in Canada, candid and compet nt judges, to the effect 
that very many of the fayitives in Canada are in great 
and sometimes extreme need of # little timely aid. 
Sickness comes upon them after their long and peril- 
ous flight, and they must look to others for the aid they 
then r.quire. We need not task imagination one jot to 
be convineed that it is not possinle but that very 
many of the fugitive slaves in Canada, as they arrive 
there, and for some time after, must stand greatly in 
need of such help as the people of New England, New 
York, Ohio, and other Northern States, can well afford 
to give. 

We are no advocates of an indiscriminate alms-giv- 
ing. We know that the best way to help people is to 
get them to help themselves. Bat there are those. and 
especially such as Lave been plundered and cheated all 
their lives, as the slaves have emphatically been, who 
need to be placed in a situation where they can help 
themselves. A little aid, if timely, will generally be 
sufficient. Clothing, and the means of procuring a tol- 
erable shelter, are what is most needed in such cases 
We confess, however, that we greatly like, and applaud, 
the spirit of the Windsor meeting, and of the resolu 
tions passed by them. It is manly, and cannot fail to 
ensure respect. We rejoice to see men, who have been 
long depressed and enslaved, rising up in the fall con 
sciousness of their manhood, and in a noble self-reli- 
ance. (which is the surest trust in God,) resolving that 
they will not be dependent on any charitable donations 
or fruits of begging, but will maintain themselves and 
theirs hy their own strength, capacity and industry. 
Still, such men, in their comparative strength, ought 
not te forget those whose weakness, whose new arrival 
in @ range land, and whose utter destitution of every 
earthly good, forbid them at once to assume this inde- 
pendence and this tone of confidence. Peradventure, 
they should rather remember that they were themselves 
once * bondmen in Egypt, were delivered and rescued 
by a mightier arm than theirs, and their own rough way 
made somewhat smoother and their burden lighter. by 
the sympathy and aid of friends and brethren. We 
fear that the too positive and sweeping language of 
their resolutions may do an injary and a wrong to many 
a needy sufferer among the Canada Refugees. 

There is one point in the resolutions to which we 
must ask the especial attention of the officers and 
members of the Windsor meeting. They advise all 
persons to discontinue their donations in behalf of the 
fugitives in Canada, because, say they, ‘ We can seldom 
get clothes or money from many of those with whom 
they are deposited.’ Inthe name of all who desire to 
aid the fugitives in Canada, we ask, and we wish to 
know, who these persons are. We call upon the officers 
of the Windsor meeting to inform us who they are, 
We wish to avoid those in future, if there are sach, 
who cannot properly be trusted with the distribatizix of 
articles entrusted to them for the fagitivers If w> have 
been deceived in those whom we have heretofore -on- 
fided in, we ought to know it, and our Windsor f iznds 
will be doing a kindness and a duty to us, and to their 
fazitive brethren, by giving us the facts in the case. 
We speak for many others besides ourselves.—at. 





ts Our Plymouth County friends wil! notice that 
their quarterly meeting ia to be held at Hanson, on 
Sunday next, and that Srerpuzn S. Foster is to be 
present, in the place of Daniel Foster, as announced 
ast week.—n. 


eraftiest ‘compromiser’ of his age—author of two 
adju-t.v.ents of the Slavery question, in 1820 and 
1850, by which the institution that he himseif pro- 
nounced ‘a grievous curse’ was strengthened and 
perpetuated. When this adroi', zeclous architect and | 
whitewasher of wicked laws was called to his last 

account, did he exhibit sorrow over the unjust statutes | 
that he had contrived and carried through Congress ? | 
Did he literate his slaves in a prompt, generous | 
manner? Not at all. He uttered no regrets for his| 
labors in extenuating and extending the *sum of all 
villany ;° 

thirty-tive bondmen only in such a way that “twould 

be a very distant and doubtful biessing. But he | 
‘relied solely on the merits of Christ for salvation,’ | 
and so became a bright lightin the chureh ! 

4th. Daniel Webster tried to blot out the brave, | 
noble words he had formerly spoken for humanity by | 
a mass of mean, cowardly words for barbarity. He | 
was the father, defender, and extoller of the | ugitive | 
Slave Act; and his name will be linked. with that | 
* bill of abominations’ more firmly than it is linked | 
with any other public measure whatsoever. When | 
this sneerer at the ‘ higher law’ felt himself passing | 
away from earthly scenes, how did he spend his | 
raj idly waning hours? In frank recognitions of the 
‘higher law’ that he had scoffed at, and in wishing | 
that his splendid intellect had been devoted to serv- 
ing God instead of Mammon? Ah, no! The faith- 
less statesman quoted Scripture, puffed the book of 
Job as a literary production, and expatiated on the 
application of Christianity to matters of every-day 
lite (though it would have made him wince had some 
searching, truth-telling Nathar applied the precepts 
of Jesus to his every-day life). But ‘he died asa 
Christian ought to die,’ says the Free Soil organ of 
this city—which means, I suppose, that he sought 
comfort in believing certain mouldy old dogmas that 
were of no value in purifying his character, and 
wouldn't have kept it pure had he believed them fiity 
years ago, 

Does anybody wish for proofs of the total emp.-ness 
and worthlessness of popular Christianity, and the) 
amazing facility and agility with which eleventh-hour | 
conversions te it are made? Here you have these 
proofs, ia the above outlined ‘Lives of the Saints” who 
fill high niches in the political temple of our nation. 


| 





he granted tLe boon of freedom to his! 
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te Accompanying the circular below was a brief 
note from the self-sacrificing and devoted friend of 
the oppressed whose name is appended thereto, trom 
which we meke the following extract :—*‘ It you think 
you have, among your readers, any Quakers, whom 
you have not been able to keep from the ballot-box 
by appeals to them from your non-voting ‘ quiver of 
love,’ suppose you let me see if I can induce them to 
vote for Hale and Julian, while they sre voting, 
through the Liberator, by the insertion of the accom- 
panying circuiar, It was designed especially for Ma- 
ryland, you will perceive; but I fear it will fit else- 
where too frequently!’ 


THE PRESIDENCY. 
Respectep Frrenps : 

As a Maryland Elector at large for HALE and 
JULIAN. the Free Democratic candidates tor Pre-i- 
dertand Vice President, the undersigned addresses 
you, in the spirit of respectfulness and kindness. 

You are connected with a religious organization 
which is opposed, in principle and practice, to all 
‘orms of cruelty and oppression, but particularly 
those of war and slavery. For your suffrages, the old 
parties, st.li known (by name) as * Whig” and* Dem- 
ocratic,” offer warriors and slaveholders, Now, apart 
irom voting for one of the former class as Pre-ilent, 
thereby giving your virtual sanction and approval o 
their bloody careers, it should not he forgotren that 
you would vote fora slaveholder a8 Vice President— 
yes, a slaveholder—who will have the important 
contro!ling power of the presiding offic r of the Sen- 
ate, and who will throw it against treedom and tree 
discussion! The Vice President is kept too much out 
of sight in the canvass, It should not be forgotten 
that Presidents have died, leaving Viee Presidents to 
assume the whole ccntrol ot the Executive office. 1 
need noi remind some of you how woetully you have 
deen dixappointed, thereby, in your hopes of former 
administrations, whieh you have helped into power! 
Will you runtheseme risk again? Pause and pon- 
der, L beseech you, betore you take such a step with 
open eyes! Vote tor Hare and Jucian, whose ticket 
you will find attached—both of whom are civilians 
and non-slaveholders, while both are trustworthy 
men. 

But you may say, * We must choose between two evils. 
Certainly, if two evils are forced upon you, so that 
you Cannot escape achoic.,. But itis not so in the 
present case. You are no! compelied to make a choice, 
which is but snother phrase tor sharing the responsi- 
bility of the election. You need not vote at ad; 
anu, it you decline to vote on principle, be it so. 1 
shall respect your scruples, and have nothing to say. 
But, if you do vote, I solemnly claim your ballot tor 
Peace and Freepom, in order that, wherever the 
Federal Government has power to promote the onc or 
the other, it may consistently and wisely use it to 
that blessed end. 

Very respectfully, 
Your iriend and fellow-citizen, 
J. E. SNUDGRASS, Elector at large. 


SEES ae 
MISS CATHERINE SARGENT. 

At the annual meeting of the Boston Female A. S. 
Society, held on the afternoon of Wednesday, Oct. 
20th, after the transaction of its usual bu-iness, the 
following resolutions were adopted, and ordered for 
insertion in the Liberator :— 


Resolved, That in the death of Miss CATHERINE 
Saxcent, this society deplores the loss of one of iis 
earliest and most efficient members—of one qualified 
in no common degree by her clear sense of right and 
justice, her faith in their ultimate triumph, and hea 
fervent love to God and man, to exemplify those 
characteristics which should be the distinctive traits of 
every Aboiitionist. 

Resolved, That this great loss admonishes each one 
of us tox more entire consecration of heart and life 
to the claims of that suffering race for whom our de- 
parted .rieud felt so tenderly and labored «0 unweari 
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Not one allusion did Gree ley make to slavery, Ths 
riff, in his view, was the sole issue between the pat 
ties worth a thought. He was earnest and long ig 
showing the difference between the Whigs and Dem. 
crats on this subject. No allusion to Free Soilers ti] 
the end, and then only to say that he had no time 
notice them, 

IT asked him to show the difference between Whigs 
and Democrats on s/avery and slave-catching. He spent 
five or ten minutes on it, and sat down, He was en 
barrassed greatly, as, in those brief moments, he 
tried to show that Scott and the Whig party would 
more for the slave than any other, apd ae he exhorted 
them to vote for Scott on the ground of anti-slavery, 





He clearly intimated that, as Ohio went, so vill » 
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Prov IDENCE, Oct. 16th, 1852. 
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m the craft of the adveueate ; * and, 
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on which they are most interested, an digest their 
subject thoroughly, and not attempt to go over the 
whole ground, giving us identically the same thought 
vear after year, they would accomplish much more 
for the object. If Lord Brougham thought it no 
waste of labor to re-write his peroration ten times, 
ere, in his own estimation, it was wor hy to present 
at the Queen's trial, it surely would not be a waste 
of labor for our speakers to prepare themselves in 
the study for the work they have before them. It 
will scarcely do for undisciplined minds to trust to 
the inspiration of the moment. They need to learn 
system with the pen in hand, 

It must also be confessed, that the tone of the Con- 
vention this sear was somewhat affected by the out- 
side excitement. There was no one who wished, even, 
to advocate any particular party, but the political 
bearing of the question was more frequently called 
up, and, indeed, was the only one which received 
due attention. We missed the spiritual life of some 
who have been with us years before. 

No one can regret more deeply than I do the an- 
tagonistic spirit of which you speak. You will re- 
collect, that in the first hour of our first Convention, 
I was rebuked for my tone of conciliation. I was 
pained and surprised at it, but I have seen no reason 
as yet to change my mode of attack upon these giant 
wrongs. I still feel that none should come to this 
work with other than a calm, henignant spirit ; able 
to look all the evils of society in the face without 
personal feelings ;—* Among them, but not of them’ 
—‘In a shroud of thoughts, which are not their 
thoughts” An exacting, demanding spirit, which 
rouses into conflict all the evil passions of our oppo- 
nents, I have never found the best weapon for my 
use, either in public or private. I would excite no 
new strife, nor look to any force. I can accept no 
hope but in the goodness and nobleness of those who 
are in the light, and know the life of truth and right. 
I would not resist taxation, but I would remonstrate 
with clear, cogent arguments, that would ultimately 
prevail; for truth is mighty, and though long re- 
strained, it will, like the resistless mountain torrent, 
when it breaks forth, sweep away all barriers, and ac- 
complish its full purpose. Let us but realize the 
strength and majestic presence of the Deity within, 





and we shall bring about the harmony which we 
seek. 1 

The mistake of the Convention was, I think, in ap- | 
pointing the next one to be held in Cleveland; and 
this, I hope, may yet be remedied by an expression of 
the Central Committee. Rochester or Buffalo should | 
have been the place for the next one, left diseretion- 
ary with the Committee. 

By my prompt reply, my dear Mrs. Dall, and my 
coinciding with you in some of your strictures, and 
defending the Convention where I could, you wiil teel 
that I recogni-e your cordial sympathy, and only re- 
gret that you were not with us to share its responsi- 
bilities and labors. 


P.W. DAVIS. | 


Your sincere friend, 

To Mrs. Carotine H. Datu. 
$$ =< -___—_-- } 
JAMES GORDON BENNETT--HENRY OC. 
WuIGHT. | 

Well might the Liberator, a few weeks since, offer 
an apology for publishing the scurrilous article of 
J mes Gordon Bennett. I wish some of our oppo- 
nents would write something xensible—something that 
could be met with seund argument—sor.ething that 
we should not blush to answer or take any notice of. 
Ihave said with Job, *O that mine adversary had 
written a book!’—then we would try to plead our 
cause; but to this tissue of falsehood and filth, who 
would deign a reply? Let ur alone. 
But, in my opinion, an apology for the funeral dis- ' 
course or sermon by Henry C. Wright is quite as much 
called for. When a good man errs, his triends will 
deplore it, and endeavor to set him right; and a truly 
good and humbie man will accept cheerfully the ef- 
forts of such. To his readers,—at least one, and while 
I speak of myself only, I will presume there are others | 
like minded with me,—I will say, his sentiments 
are so inconsistent, or su extravagantly expressed, as 
If he dees not offer a word of 
consolation to the bereaved parents, is it not cruel to 
add to their grief by telling them that her death was 
the result of hu nan agency, exerted by herself or oth- 


to wound the cause. 


ers, so throwing the responsibility on herself and her | 
loving parents? and even, if that be the case, would 
they not better be consoled with the consciousness | 
that they did it innocently, because ignorantly, —for | 
certainly they did not design her death,—whereas he | 
says, not one true word can be spoken to console 
them. Miserable comrorter ! 

Then he says, all deaths and suffering come from 
disobeying the laws of our being. Granted. But 
what new-born infant or full-grown man or woman 
knows this law so as to act in perfect obedience to its 

I am not omniscient—-I doubt wheth- 
O! this I feel assured, that if he fully 
understood the law of kindness and love he professes, 
he would be more careful of wounding the feelings of 
relatives and friends, 

One thing more is much to be regretted—the irrev- 
erent manner in which he speaks of God, Let him 
be assured, there ure many humble, pious friends, 
who are grieved at such language as he makes use of ; 
the expression of the idea of God killing babies or 
children, how shocking and disgusting !—how contra- 
ry to every feeling of piety. The word piety is de- 
rived fromm filial love of the Father; and to those who 
still look up to God as a common Father, this lan- 
guage sounds very unbecoming. I hope H. C. W. 
will be admonished, and consider that though he 
may think he is attacking superstition, his manner 
leads people to say that he is endeavoring to destroy 
all confidence and faith in our all-merciful and kind 
Father in heaven, whom we love and desire to rev- 
erence torever, 


requirements? 
er Henry is. 


For my own part, though I embrace many of his 
sentiments, yet something so hke the ravings of infi- 
delity have of late been infused into his writings, 
that I lament their publication in the Liberator, and 
feel d:ffident about having it perused by reizhbors 
or friends, MARGUERIiE. 








Dx. Brown on Stavery. A friend, says the Com- 
monwealth, has put into our hands a work which must 
be very rare on this side of the Atlantic—the Poems, 
in two volumes, of Dr. Thoiwas Brown, the celebrat- 
ed Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh, and author of Lectures on the Philoso- 
phy of the Human Mind. This distinguished writer 
devotes a series of sonnets to American slavery, which 
he introduces by a brief preface, in which, not consid- 
ering the * peculiar delicacy’ of the subject, and be- 


casuists who have treated of ‘ organic sins,’ he profane- 
ly speaks of slaveholding as a crime. Slaveholding 
in America, he says, ‘ has a circumstance which ren- 
ders it more strikingly a subject of satire, by the in- 
congruous absurdity which it adds to guilt. Let those 
States whch huve nobly set an example of a freedom 
that depends not on birth and color, commemorate the 
events which made them independent ; but if slavery 
were not too horrible to be associated with any ludi- 
crous emotion, it would be difficult to restrain our 
feelings to indignation and disgust alone, on the os- 
tentatious commemoration of the recovery of a few 
petty rights, by those who are themselves the daily 
Violators of every right, and whose feast of freedom is 
prepared by slaves.’ 





[" We have received, from John P. Jewett & Co., 
17 and 19 Cornhill, the * Declaration of Iudependence, 
and Constitution of the United States,” in a neat and 
portable form, not too large for the vest pocket. This 
edition will be found exceedingly convenient for ref- 
erence, and will doubtless meet a ready sale. 





| things, he executed his will, which wis previously 


! vomitings, though they were slight. 


Uncre Tom rx Enotanp; & proof that Black's 
White: An Echo to the American Uncle Tom. 

The imperfections of this work corroborate what 
is stated in the preface of the extraordinarily short 
time in which it was written. It is very rarely that 
any one succeeds in a continuation of the literary 
work commenced by another. In this case, the very 
hozsrdous experiment has been tried of transporting 
several of Mrs. Stowe’s characters first to Kentucky 
and then to England, and carrying them through @ 
teries of new adventures. The author seems to have 
no qualification for success in such a work but right 
principles and good intentions. The book is for sale 
at Redding’s. 





Mr. Wricut Acavitrep. On Wednesday morn- 
ing, the Jury in the case of E'izur Wright, tried in 
the U. 8. District Court before Judge Curtis for an 
alieged participation in the rescue of Shadrach, 
brought in a verdict of Nor Guttty on all the counts. 
Some applause followed the announcement of the ver- 
dict, which, however, was soon checked. Mr. Wright 
received the general congratulation of his friends.--m. 





te" The Post is filled wi h accounts of the demon- 
Strations of grief at the decease of Webster. Our Dem- 
ocratic friends putriotically manifest a very touching 
sorrow at the untimely departure of the great states- 
man. Their generous regret almost equals that ot the 
Seott Whigs. 

The above is from the Commonwealth of Wednesday ; 
a paper which on Monday made a parade of its pain- 
ful emotions at Mr. Webster's death, and put itself 
into mourning, to the no small disgust of many of its 
readers.—M. 








te Hon. Josuva R. Gippines, the outspoken and 
fearless representative of the principles of freedom in 
the U. S. House of Representatives, is elected by 
thirteen hundred majority over Woods, the Whig 
candidate, and a much larger majority over Newton, 
the Democratic candidate. In 1851, his present dis- 
trict gave 530 majority against the Free Soilers. 





LAST ILLNESS AND DEATH OF HON. DANIEL 
WEBSTER. 


It has heen generally known, that the health of Mr. 





Webster has heen failing for some time past though 
no immediate apprehension of a fatal result was 
feared; Dut an alarming change took place in his | 
symptoms on Thursday evening of last week. In the 
afternoon of that day, he had dictated answers to 
letters on publie business, and giving direction to the 
workmen on his farm, as usual. Soon after 12 
o'clock, Dr. Jeffries thought he observed ‘ndications 
of some unfivorable change, but nothing of a decided 
character until between 5 and 6 o'clock, when Mr. | 
Webster was seized with severe vomiting, which | 
caused immediate alarn. He however retained the 
entire possession of his faculties and composure of | 
mind, and proceeded in the course of the evening to | 


| complete various matters of business, which he con- 


silered important to he attended to. Among other! 


prepared, to the details of whch he gave particular ; 


lattention, Through the whole evening, he showed an! 


entire self-possession, and the most perfect composure | 
and clearness of all his faculties, 

From eight o’elock on Thursday night to two 
o'clock Friday morning, he was quite free from suffer- 
inz. But at che latter hour, he hada violent fit of ! 
vomiting. This was suevee lel hy another at eight | 
o'clock, and still another at four o’clock in the after 
noon. 

He was able that day to rise from bed, with assist- 
ance, and sit up a short time. ‘There seemed to he | 
dropsy on the chest, and from this disease, fatal results | 
were feared. 

During all Mr. Webster's i!lness since his arrival at 
Murshtield, this was the first day that he was unable 
to transact the public business, 

Mr. Webster continued gradually to sink, and at 
11 o'clock, Friday night, he was again seized with 
Between 1 and! 
2 o’elock Saturday morning, he was aguin attacked, ! 
and for three quart-rs of an hour suffered terribly. 
From that time till half-past 6 o’elock, he remained 
free from pain, and in a placid. state. 

Mr. Webster was fully conscious of his condition, 
as was evident from the fond consolations he was con- 
stantly aldressing to his mourning tamily and riends, 

At 7 o'clock, Saturday morning, the physicians in 
atten lance stated that Mr. Webster had failed during 
the night, and that he was quite low and exhausted. 

About half-past 5, P.M, Mr. Webster was again 
seized with violent nau-ea, and riised considerable 
dark matter, tinged with blood. Exhaust.on now in- 
creased rapidly, and his physicians held another con- 
sultation, which re-ulted in a conclusion, that his last 
hour was fast approaching. 

He received the announcement caimly, requesting 

the temale members of his family might be called in, 
viz:—Mrs. Webster, Mrs. Fletcher’ Webster, Mrs. J. 
W. Paige, and Mixs Downs, of New York. To each, 
calling them individually, he addressed a few words 
of farewell and religious consolation. 
Next he called in the male members of his family, 
and the personal trienls who have been here the last 
few days, viz :—Fletcher Webster, his only surviving 
son, Samuel A. Appleton, his son-in-law, w. 
Paige, George ‘T. Curtis, Elward Curtis, of New 
York, Peter Harvey, Charies Henry Thomas, (of 
Marshtield,) and Messrs, George J. Abbott and W. 
C. Zintzinger, both of the Department of State, 
Washington. Addressing each by name, he referred 
to his past relations to them respectively, and one by 
one bade them an affectionate tarewell. This was 
about hali past six. 

Shortly afer, he conversed with Dr. Jeffries, who 
said he could do nothing more for him than to ad- 
minis'er occasionally a sedative potion. ‘Then,’ 
said Mr, Webster, ‘I am to lie here patiently till the 
end. If it be so, may it come soon.’ 

He now had Mr. Peter Harvey called in again, and 
said to him—* Hirvey, I am not so sick but that I 
know you. I am well enouzh to know you; I am 
well enough to love you, and well enough to call 
down the richest of Heaven's blessings upon you and 
yours. Harvey, don’t leave me till 1 am dead. Don’t 
leave Marshficid till Iam a dead man.’ 

Then, as if speaking to himself, he said—‘On the 
twenty-fourth of Octoter, all that is mortal of Daniel 
Webster will be no more.’ 

He now prayed in his usual voice, strong, full, and 
clear, ending with—* Heavenly Father, torgive my 
sins, an receive me to thyself, through Christ Jesus,’ 

From hali-past seven up to ten o'clock, the great 
man tailed rapidly. Arousing from a lethargy at ten 
o'clock, his countenance hecame animated, and his 
eye flasned with its usual brilliancy ; he exclaimed, — 

*I Stitt Live!’ 

and immediately sunk into a state of trauquil un- 
consciousness. Those were the last words of Web- 
ster. Hiv breathing now became fainter,and his strength 
seemed entirely prostrate. He lingered in this con- 
dition until twenty-two minutes to three o'viock, 
when the spirit returned to its God,—and Daniel 
Webster was no more! 


Cause of Mr. Webster's Dea/h.—A port-mortem ex- 
amination, as we learn trom the Courier, shows that 
Mr. Webster died of disease of the liver. The im- 
mediate cause of death was hemorrhage trom the 
stomach and bowels, owing to a morbid state of the 
blood consequent upon the above disease. ‘Lhere was 
also dropsy on the abdomen. 





Sanpusky. (Ohio,) Oct. 21st, 
Great Stampede of Fugitive Slaves — Attempted Rescue 
and Escape—Much Excitement. — The most intense 
excitement prevails here in consequence of the escape 
o anumber oi fugitive slaves who arrived here last 
evening. 

The slaves were from Kentucky,and on their reaching 
this city, they were escorted by their friends and a 
number of citizens to the steamer Arrow; immediate- 
ly on the departure of which vess«l, an attempt was 
made to arrest them, but tailed, owing to the interfer- 
ence of citizens of both color-, who prevented the 
slave-catchers from taking the slaves ashore. 

After a sharp struggle, the slaves succeeded in 
esenping to Canada. 

The slave-catcners consider that the citizens are 
wholly responsible for this failure to execute the 
laws. 


{3 The Jerry rescue trials will, it is understood, 
come on at Albany, on Monday, of next week, when 
Mr. Summers, of the Nandard, Mr. Crandull, repor- 
ter, and Messrs. Cobb, Jackson and Keed, will be 
arraigned as parties concerned. The court nas grant- 
ed time two the District Atcorney to file in the Circuit 
Court the order of Judge Conkling transmitting the 
indictments from the District. 


te Some months since, a lady residing in Boston, 
loaned a man the sum of $32 to assixt him to go to 
Calitornia. A tew days eine, the lady received from 
that gentieman a letter informing her that he was do- 
ing finely, and enclosing $500. A tine return that 
.or her kindness and accommodation, and good inter- 








ta” Thankegiving in Massachusetts, Nov, 25th. 


est. 





Ee A verdict for £3000 has been rendered against 
Catharine Hayes in London, This was an attach- 
ment, nnder the custom of London, to recover 4 sum 
due to Thomas Frederick Beale. The attachment was 
made on money belonging to the defendant, in the 
hancs of the Union Bank of London. 


Mr. Monnot, of the New York Hotel, is ar- 
ranging for the construction of a large hotel, to be 
built of white marble, and to cost about $500,000. Ir 
will fronton Madison Square, and fill up the space 
between the 5th and 6th avenues, 


# Mr. Benton is advocating the construction of 
a stage road from St. Louis to San Francisco. He 
says that 300 men could complete it in two years, and 
that a horse express could travel the distance in ten 
_ & stage in twenty, and emigrant wagons in forty 
or fi ty. 


Es Several vessels have arrived at Gloucester 
within two or three days, from the St. Lawrence, 
and all compluin of annoyance trom the British 
cruisers, 


EF On the 10th nst., about 8 o'clock, P M., a dis- 
tinet shock of an earthquake was experi need in differ- 
ent parts of Georgia. It lasted four or five seconds, and 
seemed to proceed from the south or southwest. It 
— by # distant sound, resembl:ng distant thun- 

er. 


ce A new diving-boat is exhibiting at Cherbourg. 
Dr. Payerne is the inventor, and he has discovered 
means to descend t~ the botrom of the sea, and remain 
there with a body of operatives as long as he pleases, 
replacing by chemical means the oxygen absorbed. 
He has also found a mode of directing the boat under 
water, by steam, as if it were on the surface. He 
engages to reach the English caast from any harbor 
in France. This invention is promised the patronage 
ot the Prince President. 


[3 An Ohio correspondent of the A¢las states that 
the majority of the Compromise Democracy in that 
State is only 5000, while their majority last year was 
26,000—a loss of 21,000. Onio, he says, is sure tor 
Scott. 


C= A stampede of sixteen slaves occurred in Wash- 
ington county, Va., on Saturday of last weck. 


Population of Augusta, (Ga.)—The rerurns of the 
late census of Augusta and its suburbs, show a popu- 
lation of 14,072. of whom 7799 are whites, 243 free 
negroes, and 6030 slaves. 


American Board. — The receipts of the American 
Board ot Foreign Missions for the year ending on the 
3ist of July last, amounted to $301,743, which is 
larger than the receipts of ary previous year, except 
1842, when they reached $318,396. 


t? Mr. P. T. Barnum’s celebrated mansion took 
fire on Tuesday afternoon last, during the wedding 
ceremony of Mrs. B's eldest daughter, and for a time 
threatened to make the superb building a mass of 
ruins. As it was, the fire destroyed the roof, &e., to 
the extent of about a thousand doilars, 


[# Mary Ann Wheeler, the Milwaukie milliner, 
who shot her seducer in the strects of that city on 
Friday, 18th, has been committed for trial on a 
charge of wiliul murder. 











DIED—In Chelmsford, Oct. 6th, with disease upon 
the lungs and heart, Mrs. Caroline, wife of Henry 
Abbott, formerly of Wilton, N. H., aged 41 years, 
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obtained by application to any member of the under- 
signed Committee. 
Donations of money, or articles or materials for 
manufacture, may be sent to any member of the Com- 
mittee, directed to the Anti-Slavery Office, 21 Corn- 
hill, Boston, 142 Naxsau street, New York, or to 31 
North Fifth street, Philadelphia. Donations for the 
publication of the Liberty Bell, an.l communications 
for the same, may be addressed to A. W. Weston, 
Weymouth, Mass. 

ANNE WARREN WESTON, 

ANN GREENE PUILLIPsS, 

LOUISA LORING, 

HELEN E. GARRISON, 

CATHERINE SARGENT, 

HENRIETTA SARGENT, 

MARY GRAY CHAPMAN, 

MARY MAY, 

SARAH R. MAY, 

CAROLINE F. WILLIAMS, 

FRANCES MARY ROBBINS, 

MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 

CAROLINE WESTON, 

ELIZA L. FOLLEN, 

SUSAN C CABOT, 

ELIZABETH A. COTTON, 

LYDIA PARKER, 

EVELINA A. S. SMITH, 

SARAH SHAW RUSSELL, 

MARIA LOWELL, 

THANKFUL SOUTHWICK, 

SARAH H. SOUTHWICK, 

ANN R. BRAMHALL, 

HANNAH TUFTS, 

SARAH B. SHAW, 

ELIZABETH GAY, 

MARY WILLEY, 

ABBY FRANCIS, 

CHARLOTTE 8. SARGENT, 

ELIZA F. EDDY, 

MARY H. JACKSON, 











ANNUAL FAIR OF THE WEYMOUTH FR- 
MALE A. 8 SUCIETY. 


The Annual Fair of this Society will open on the 
evening of Monday, November the 8¢h, in the Hall of 
Mr. Wales's Hote!, and will be continued till the Fri- 
day evening of the same week. 

The collection of articles will be superior, both in 
beauty and varie'y, to that of any former year. 

On the evening of Thursday, the 11th, addresses at 
the Hall may be expected from Messrs. Wm. L. Gar- 
rison and Wendell Philips. 

‘The sales will close on Friday afternoon, and on 
Friday evening, the last evening of the Fair, there 
will be daneing from 7 till 12. 


One admission to the Fair, 6 cts. 
Season ticket, 12 # 
Admission to the Addresses, Thursday 
evening, 10 “ 
Tickets for Friday evening, for a gentleman 
and lady, 50 “ 


The latter may he obtained by application to Mrs 
Charles E. Hunt, Mrs. Lane, Mrs. E. Richards, Miss 
Sarah Cowing, Miss A. W. Weston. 








The deceased possessed those endearing qualities 
of heart and mind that won the esteem of all who 
knew her. In her deato, a husband has lost an | 
affectionate wife—the children a tender and kind | 
mother—.a numerous circle of brothers and sisters 
an endeared favorite—society a worthy mother—the 
slave, a firm friend, and the slave's friend, a coadjutor. 

In ail the reforms of the preyent day, she took a 
lively interest; with an acute, sensitive and discern- 
ing spirit, readily perceiving where justice, purity and 
truth led, and as readily forsaking ali other ways to 
follow these, trusting in the puternal care of the 
Universal Father. 

For her family desiring to live, and also to wit- 
ness the growth and progress of great truths, already 
scattered in the earth, vet willing to depurt, that 
she might enter within those spheres of eternal love 


and progression, that should wait her spirit into 
eternal day. 
Weep not, dear friends, she liveth still, 
In those biest spheres above, 
Guarding, with teuder, earnest care, 
The objects of her love. 
Weep not, dear friends, she liveth still, 
The sister, mother, wife, , 
Passed from 04 earth to brighter realms, 
,And entered into dife. 
E.J. A. 














NINETEENTH 
NATIONAL 


ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR, 


To BE HELD IN Boston, Mass., DURING THE CuRIsT- 
mas Werk oF 1862. 

The Managers of the National Anti-Slavery Bazaar 
feel it unnecessary, on the present occasion, to enter 
upon any full or detailed exposition ot their principles 
or objects. These have been avowed and pursued for 
sO many years, and with so much publicity, as to 
render such a procedure superfluous. We would not, 
at the same time, lose sight of the great fact, that 
there may be many among us, whose consciences and 
hearts have been but recently aroused to a sense of 
the importance of this great question, who, though 
feeling much, may be doing little, and who would 
gladly welcome a medium by which their exertions 
will be made effective toward the overthrow of Ameri- 
can Slavery. To such, we would submit the very 
briefest outline of our principles and aim. 

We regard the idea of property in man as unparal- 
elled, whether considered in re=pect to its atrocity or 
absurdity—consequently, that all legislation based 
thereon isin the highest degree criminal. Any other 
foctrine outrages cvery intellectual perception and 
every human instinct. 

Considering the above a self-evident proposition, 
underlying all religion and all morality, apart from 
whose recognition the words right, justice, become 
meaningless, we esteem its opponents, whether slave- 
holders or the apologists of slavcholding, as implicated 
in guilt of the most fearful description, both against 
that God ‘ who has made of one blood all nations of 
men,’ and against their fellow-men generally, the 
rights of all being perilled by the enslavement of any, 

The promulgation of this doctrine is the end and 
aim of our association. By its presentation to indi- 
vidual hearts and consciences the country through, we 
would arouse 8o deep a spirit of personal repentance 
and self-sacrifice as shall result in a national contri- 
tion and reformation. When this is accomplished, the 
American slave is free. No obstacles exist now, save 
those that ambition, and avarice, and cruelty, and 
kindred vices supply. When the heart of the nation 
becomes repentant, we may casily trust itto find the 
best modes of action for the accomplishment o its will. 
To this result, and this only, our funds are devoted. 
We have nothing to do with creeds or parties, with 
political enginery or theological warfare. In the 
name of the common Father of all, andin behalf of 
humanity, in its most suffering and outraged form, 
we appeal for help to all of every class, creed, clime 
or nation. Great as is the work, few and humble as 
are the laborers, we feel exonerated from all charge 
of presumption or folly as respects its undertaking. 
We are working in harmony wih agencies vast as 
inscrutable, and it is not for us to draw back from this 
field of moral conflict, because to humen vision the 
contending parties are so unequally matched. 

We entreat that this appeal may be considered a 
personal one toall whose eyes it shall reach. We 
conjure you, the dwellers throughout this broad coun- 
try, to recognize an indivitual responsibility in this 
matter. Look beyond the petty emotiuns and in- 
terests of a merely mundane or conventional lite, and 
ask, if the question of your duty to three millions of 
slaves was not settled fur you, by the fact that your 
birth-place was tne Uniteu States, This cause has 
claims on ail, but in an especial manner on those 
who, by the very circumstance of position, must be, 
if not its opponents, its abettors. We ask your sympa- 
thy, your money, your time and influence, and proffer 
a medium through which all may be successtully em- 
ployed. Any iniormation necessary to individuals or 


LEWIS W. PAINE, 

Who was imprisoned in Georgia for aid given to a 
slave, will give « narrative of his lile in that State, in 
the places named below, Friends of the cause in these 
places are requested to make arrangements for these 
meeting». 

Mr. Paine is about publishing a second edition of 
nis work entitle! ‘Six Years in a Georgia Prison.’ 
It isa work o. interest and value, and we doubt not he 
will tind a ready sale for it. 





South Braintree, Friday, Oct. 29. 
North Bridgewater, Saturday, « 30. 
South Bridgewater, Sunday, « 31. 
East Abington, Tuesday, Nov. 2. 
South Weymouth, Wednesday, “ 3. 
Weymouth, Tharsday, “4. 
Hingham, Friday, “« 6 §. 
Port Norfolk, Saturday, “ 6. 
LECTURES. 


The Nixtu Course or Lectures before the Salem 
Female Anti-Slavery Society, comprising eizht in num- 
ber, will be delivered upon successive Sunday Even- 
ings, at Lyceum Hull, at 7 o'clock. 

The next Jecture will be by Charles Lenox Remond 
on Sunday evening, October 31st. 

Nov. 7‘h—Rev. F. P. Appleton, ef Danvers. 21st 

— Wm. Lioyd Garrison, of Boston. 

Admittance, 6 1-4 cents. Tickets for the course, 
37 1-2 cts. E. J. KENNY, Ree. See’y. 





OLD COLONY A. 8S. SOCIETY. 

A quarterly meeting of this Society will be held in 
the Universalist Church, in Hanson, on Sunday, Oct. 
31-t, 1852, at the usual hours of religious worship. 

In view of the approaching National and Srate 
election, we trust our abolition triends throughout the 
County will so arrange matters as to be present in 
goodly numbers, in order that our duties in relation 
thereto may be duly and thoroughly con-idered. 

Stephen S. Foster and other speakers will attend. 

BOURNE SPOONER, President. 

H. H. Brieuam, Secredary. 





DANIEL FOSTER, 


An Agent of the Massachusetis A. 8. Society, will 
give anti-slavery lectures as follows :— 


Fitzwilliam, N. H., Wednesday, Novemher 3. 
Marlboro’, “er Friday, bed 5. 
Keene, “ Monday, “ 8. 
Dublin, “ Thursday, “:  h. 
Peterbora', “ Saturday, 3% 
New Ipswich, “ Monday, oS 
Mason Village, “ Thursday, o 3B. 
Townsend, Mass., Saturday, “ 926 


N. B. In each ease it may be expected that Mr. 
F. will remain in the place named un il the date of 
his next following appointment, closing at Townsend 
on Suuday, Nov. 21. 





NOTICE. 

The congregation at Leyden Hall, Plymouth, will 
be addressed on Sunday, Oct. 31, by Wm. H. Hurl- 
but, of Salem. Hours, 2 and 7 o'clock. Admittance 
free. The public are respectfully invited. A box will 
be placed at the door to receive the contributions of 
those who choose to aid the meetings. 

Plymouth, Oct 24. 





NOTICE, 

Is there any friend of the colored people who will 
give a home and instruction to a bright Cuban boy, 
some twelve years old, who has had some three years’ 
common school teaching in New England ? 

Address WENDELL PHILLIPS, 

Northampton. 





PLYMOUTH. 
C. Lenox Remonp will lecture in Plymouth, on 
Sunday, Nov. 7.h. 
DANIEL FOSTER, 


An Agent of the Mass. A. 8S. Society, will lecture at 
MARKLKORO,, 0n Saturday evening, Oct. 30, and at 
FELTON ViLLE, through the day, Sunday, Oct. 31. 








NOTICE. Le ters for the undersigned should be 
sent to him at 21 Cornhill, Bos:on. 
SAMUEL MAY, Jr. 


NOTICE. 


Letters, &c. for Wendel! Pnillips should be address- 
ed to him at Northampton, Mass. 








NOTICE. Mrs. Many Buows is desirous of pro- 
curing immediate employment, at washing and iron- 
ing. house-cleaning, &. &c. ‘Those who may wish 
her services will pleaxe inquire of R. F. Wattcvt, at 
21 Cornhili. Mrs. B. has but recently arrived in 
Boston, and has three children dependent upon her. 
We believe that she can be depended upon as a ca- 
pable and trusty woman, 

TS 


Ee Mr. Wuirrce, with his usual success, has ob- 
tained decid. dly tne best likeness of the Democratic 
nominee, Gen. Pierce, that hax yet been made. So 
say his triends. ‘The Fankee Biade thus justly remarke 
ot Mr. W's skill in his tavorite art :— 

The daguerreotypes taken by J. A. Whipple, 96 
Washington street, can be recognised ut a Swe, am 
possessing all those traits which stamp them as the 
pro uction of a genius of no * common mould.’ There 
is an excellent tas'e displayed in the pictures, a knowl- 
edge of artistic effect, a depth of tone, a softness and 
beauty of finish, which muke his portraits and groupe 
unrivalled. More beau ifa! specim:ns of the art are 
no where to be tound. We wouid say to ail our rea- 








associations desiring to co-operate with us, may be 


ders, if you want a lite t and exquisite picture, 
visit the gallery of Mr. Whipple. 





eS 
THE ONLY TRUE PORTRAIT OF 
WASHINGTON. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
T, B. Welch’s Magnificert 


PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. 


Engraved (by permiss‘on’ from Stuart's oxvy ori- 
- ginal aiken in the Atheneum, Boston. 


“HIS superb picture, engraved under the superin- 
tendence of THOMAS SULLY, Esq, the emi- 
nent and hizhly-gitted artist, is the only correct like- 
ne+s of Washington ever published. It has been char- 
acterized as the grentest work of art ever produced in 
this country. Asto its filelity,we refer to the letters of 
the adopted son of Washington, GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON PARK CUSI'IS, who says, +it is a taith- 
ful representation of the celebrated original,” and to 
CHIEF JUSTICE TANEY, of the Sepreme Court 
of the United States, who says, * As a work of art, its 
excellence and beauty must strike every one who sees 
it; and it is no less happy in its likeness to the Pather 
of his country. It was my gond fortune to have seen 
him in the dave of my bovhood, and hig whole ap- 
pearance is yet strongly impressed on my ‘memory. 
The portrait you have issued appears to me to be an 
exact likeness, representing perfeetly the expression 43 
wel! as the form ancl fea ures of the face.” An | savs 
SENATOR CASS, ‘it is a lifelike representation of 
the great original.” PRESIDENT FILLMORE says, 
‘the work apj-ears to me to have been admirably ex- 
ecu‘ed and eminently worthy of the patr nage of the 
public.” Seys MARCHANT, the eminent portrait- 
painter, and the pupil of Sruart, * Your print to my 
mind js more remarkable than any other I have seen, 
for presenting the whole individuality of the original 
portrait, together with the noble and dignitied repose 
of air and manner, which all who ever saw him con- 
sidered a marked characteristic of the illustrious man 
it commemorates.’ 

"or the great merits of this picture, we would refer ev- 
ery lover of Washington to the portrait itself. to be seen 
at the office of this paper. and to the letters of the foll- 
ing Artists, Natesmen, Jurists and Scholars accompany- 


ing it. 

"4S RTISTS.— Marchant and Elliott, of New York; 
Neagle, Rothermel, and Lambkin, of Philadelphia; 
Chester Harding, of Boston ; Chas. Fraser, of Charles- 
ton, S. C.; and to the adopted son of Washington, 
Ifon. Geo. W. P. Custis, himself an arist. STATES- 
MEN.--His Excetlency Millurd Fillmore, Major Gen, 
Winfield Scott, Hon. Geo. M. Dallas, Hon. Wm. R. 
King, Hon. Daniel Webster, Hon. Linn Boyd, Hon. 
Lewis Cass, Hon. Wm. A. Graham, Hon. John P. 
Kennedy, Hon. R. C. Winthrop, LL.D. JURISTS. — 
Hon. Roger B. Taney, Hon. John Duer, Hon, John 
McLean, Hon. Ratus Choate. SCHOLAKS.—Chas. 
Folsom, E-q., the well known Librarian of the Bos- 
ton Atheneum, who says, ‘I would rather own it 
than any punted copy [ have ever seen ;’ Elwin P. 
Whipple, R chard Hildreth, Hon, Elw. Everett, LU. 
D., Wm. H. Prescott, LL.D., Washington Irving, 
Ralph W. Emerson, Exq., Prot. ‘I. C. Upnam, J.T. 
Headlev, Fuz Green Halleck, H. W. Long eilow, 
Wm. G.lmore Simms; and FROM EUROPE, Lord 
Talfour !, T. B. Macauley, Sie Archibald Alison, Lord 
Mayor of London, &e. &. &e. THE PRESS through- 
out the entire Union have, with one voice, proclaim- 
ec the merits of this superb engraving. 

To enable all to possess this valuavle treasure, it is 
sold at the low price of $3) Ler_copy. 
Published by GEORGE W. CHILDS, 
N. W. corner of Fiith and Arch streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ADDISON BANUROFT, 
Sole Agent ter the New Eagland States, 

This Portrait ean be only obtained from MR: BAN- 
CROFT, or trom his duly anthorizod agents. 

Arrangemen's have been made with the Post Office 
Dopartment, by which copies of the Por'rait can ve 
sent to any point, per Mail, in per ect order. 

(2 Persons, by remitiing Five Dottans to AD- 
DI-ON BANCROFT, 37 Washington St., Boston, 
will have a copy of the Portrait sent to them free of 
Postage. 

(#° Magnificent Gilt Framex got up expressly for 
these Portraits, turnished at the low price of $5 00 
each. 


JUST ISSUED, ° 
A MAGNIFICENT PORTRAIT OF 
GENERAL JACKSON, 
Engraved by T. B. WELCH ESQ. after the 
Original Portrait painted by T. SULLY, ESQ. 


This Portrait will be a match for the Washington, 
and is in every respect as well got up. 
Price, $5 00 per copy. Adilress as above, 


LEWIS HAYDEN, 
FASHIONABLE 


CLOTHING STORE, 


NO. 121 CAMBRILGE STREEI—BCSICN, 


*VERY variety of Coats, Pants, Vests, Shirts, Bo- 

4 soms, Collars, Cravats; Carpet Bogs, Trunks; 
and Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods in general ;— 
a good assortment of fashionable Hats and Cups, &c. 
&e. &e., selling at the lowest rates. 

August 27. tf 





te We would again recommend our worthy and 
enterprising colored tellow-cit zen, Mr. Hayden and 
his estublishment, to the patronage of the public in 
general, and to that of the friends of the colored race 
in particular. His position is one of great use‘ulness 
and importance in this city, and for very many 
weighty reasons he is deserving of all the encourage- 
ment that can he extended to him. Those who buy 
of him will not fail to get their goods on the most 
reasonable terms, while, at the same time, they will 
help to sustain one who is sedulously endeavoring to 
prove that an emancipated slave can ‘take care of 
himself,’ and be a valuable member of the commu- 
nity.—Ep. Lis, 


GREAT CURE! 
F MAHALA ROBBINS’ SCROFULOUS HU- 
MOR OF THE EYES AND HEAD, BY DR. 
PORTER'S ANTI-SCROFULOUS PANACEA. 


Dr. Porter,---Dear Sir:—I feel in duty bound to 
tend r you my grateful acknowledgements tor the 
benefit I have received from the use of your Panacea. 
I have been afflicted tor sixteen years with &# scrofu- 
lous humor, principally affecting my eyes and head 
My eyes were much inflamed and very painful; 
thought sometimes 1 should lose my sight. The 
humor affected my head so much that my hair came 
nearly off. All who saw me knew that my condition 
was a bad one. I despair-t of ever getting better. I 
tried all kinds of medicine, had the advice of the best 
physicians, but all without any relief. My own phy- 
sician finally advised me to try your Panacea, He 
guve me a bottle; I grew better, to my astonishment ; 
I tried another bottle, and found grent help. My 
hair began to grow, and is now fully restored. I have 
taken twelve bottles, and am entirely cured ot my 
humor. I can recommend it to the public ae a valu- 
able medicine. J believe your Panacea far su 
every other Panacea. MAHALA KUBUILNsS. 

Brewster, Ma-s., April 2, 1852. 


M inufactured at 169 Llanover street, Boston. Sold 
by CAKTER, COLCORD & PRESTON, Hanover 
street; ReaD DING & CO., BREWSTERS, STEY- 
ENS & CUSHING, and by Agente throush the 
country. April 23 








PATENT ZSOLIAN PIANO FORIES. 


T HESE Instruments, with the improvements made 
by the subscribers, especialiy m their construction, 
and voicing of the olian, renders them capabic of the 
softest tones of an Kvlian Harp, and of being increas- 
ed in power, sufficient for any parlor use, and when 
combined with the Piano Forte, as the performer cau éo 
at pleasure. can be made to imitate the sweet tones of 
the Flute or Clarionete, Horn or Basoon, with one hand 
and with the other the Piano Forte accom pavimert 
thus combining orchestral effects, by the same performer 
at the same treme. 

Piano Fortes with, or without the attachment, will be 
selected by ourselves when desired, avd sent to any 
part of the country, and warranted to give satisiacticn, 
or the money retunded. 5 

The patent is owned by ourselves exclusively, for the 
State of Massachusetts. and no other person or pereene 
in Massachusetts have the right to manufacture there In- 
stranente And, as war of the Piano Forte makers 
and others in their intc. cst have said the Hohan atisch- 
ment injured the Piaay Forte, and will wot keep in tune 
with it. we hereby notify all persons, that in furure we 
shal} apply the attachment to oar own instruments made 
expressiy for the attachment, and no others ‘hese ve 
can with confidence warrant to stand; several of which 
we have known to remain in tune one year ard over 
without tuning; and but very few of the attach ments, 
even those spplied over five years since. have been tun- 
ed atall. We have applied upwards of L100 of these 
attachments, and will pive the names of the purchasers 
to those who desire information, in almost every scuion 
of the country. . GILBERT & CO. 

No. 400 Washingto St.,Bostcn, 
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The Liberator. 


ORATORS AND ORATORY; 

Ax Appness, delivered by Prof. W™- G. Aten, be- 
fore the Diulexian Society of New York Centra] 
College, June 22, 1852. 

Gentlemen, and Members of the Dialezian: 

My subject is Oxatrous and Oxatory. 

It is not on!y true, that the * mind is the only medal! 

honor—the only badge of distinetion—the only 














of 
measure of the man’ —but it is also true, that he that 


thinks the largest thought is the ruler of the world. 
Such a ruler may not sit upon the throne, nor may 
he occupy the President's chair, nor the Governor's 
sea! ; wevertheless, he is the ruler of the world, and 
that by reason of his superior and God-given power=. 
Accustomed as the world now is to regard shadows 
as substances, and shows as realities, it is unable to 
recognize its true rulers; but as it moves onward 
and upward to Gol—as the merely intellectuial shall 
give place to the moral anp the intell: ctual, usurpers 
be dethroned, rulers attain their proper places, and will 
be known and read of all men, 

Is Fillmore the rightful ruler of this nation? No 
more necessarily so than I would be a dentist, because 
all the people of McGrawville should get together 
That was a sagacious bey who 
merely 


and vote me such. 





would not admit that a calt’s tail was 4 leg. 
because it was called such. Solomon has written the | 
following: * This wisdom have I seen under the sun, | 
and it seemed grent to me. There was a little citys | 
end few men within it; and there came a great king | 
against it, and besieged it, and built great bulwarks | 


against it. Now, there was found in it a poor esi 
man, and he by his wisdom delivered the city; yet} 
no man remembered that sume poor man.’ This is} 
admiral le, and to the point. If he be not the right- 
ful ruler of acity who *by his wisdom’ delivers Me 
then what claim hath Wisdom over Folly, Viewe) 
over Vice, Power over Wenkness? I repeat the idea, | 
he is the ruler of a nation or the world, who is supe- | 
rior to his fellows in the capacity to rule—w ho ape 
the large st thoughts, periorms the greatest deeds, and 
takes good care that these thoughts and these deeds | 
and the law of Rectitude shall be in perfect har-| 
mony. 

Nothing is easier, os, indeed, nothing is more com- 


mon, than to call both persons and things by impro- 
Touissant figures less largely on the 


per names, 
pages of history then Nepoleon ; and yet, in every ele- 
ment of the rightful ruler, Touirsant was the superior 
Ir results are in any degree an exponent of character, 
they who judge righteous judgment will judge this 
judgmenttrue. I will not sav tha: Napoleon was less 
intellectual then Touissant--[ will not say that Touis- 





sant was as intellectual as Napoleon; but I will say, 


that he had a character more symmetrical by far, and | 
3 } | 


an ambition more worthy of beings who were made to 
look upw ard. 
After the thinker, the next in order is the orator. 





Indeed, the consummate orator is thinker, speaker, 
and righteous man combined. ‘The world has seen 
but few such; but wherever and whenever ceen, they 


have represented the ‘highest style of men’—the 


most perfect specimens of intellectual and moral! 
grandeur, 

The art of oratory is consequent upon the introduc- | 
tion of sin. Had there been no disturbing force, all} 
men would have been poets. Do you ask why? Be- 
cause poetry is the natural language of the sinless} 
heart. The Bible is the most poctic of books, because | 
most conformable to nature. The Hebrew language 
is the most poetic of languages, beeause spoken betore | 


sin had been wrought into a scicnce, Even the sounds 


of this language are prayerful and poetic, | 
Had there been no disturbing force, all would have! 
been harmony; and what need, therefore, would there! 
have been of logic, since there would have been noth- | 
ing to correct? What necd of rhetoric, since no art of 
persuasion would have been necessary to impress 
men with either the beauty or the holiness of virtue? 
Our outward world is an expression of our interior | 
life. Not the Psalmist alone, therefore, but all men 
, | 
would have exclaimed, and the exclamation would | 
have been spontaneous.— 
‘The heavens declare the glorv of God, 
And the tirmament sheweth his handy work ; 
Day unto ‘lay uttereth speech, 
And night unto night sheweth knowledge.’ 


The whole universe would have been to all mankind 
a paradise, and creation holy ground. Hud there been 
no disturbing force, there would have been thought, | 
but no reflection; no casting of the mind back ward, | 
but ever forward, onward and upward. 

*The meanest flower that blows 

Can give thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.’ 


Since, then, the art of oratory is consequent upon 


the introduction of «in; and since the sin of sins is 
the oppression of the weak by the strong, it follows | 
that no other subject can beget the highest efforts of | 
oratory than that of personal or political liberty. 


Liberty is the first condition of human progress. Who- 
so does not admit this, is irredeemably dull of com- 
prehension. It follows, also, that orators worthy 
the name must originate in the nation which is ina 
transition state, either from slavery to freedom, or 
from freedom to slavery. I was about to say, that or- 
ators worthy the name must originate among the op- 
pressed races; but on turning to the pages of history, 
I was reminded of the fact, that all races, with scarcely 
an exception, had, at some period of their existence, 
been in a state of thraldom. In the veins of the Eng- 
lish and the American —the freest of men—flows the 
blood of slaves, At the Norman Conquest, and close | 
close of the Saxon H -ptarchy, two-thirds of the pop- 
ulation of England were held in different degrees of 
serviude. One person in every seven was an abso- 
lute slave, and a marketable commodity, in every 
sense of the worl. Slaves and cattle were legal ten- 
der; and the law was, that one slave should be held 
in value as equivalent to four oxen. A little conso- 
lation is better than none; so I would say to the black 
man, therefore — Take courage, friend, you are only 
taking your turn.’ 

But, to return and repeat. QOrations worthy the 
name must have for their subject personal or politi- 
eal liberty ; and orators worthy the name must ne- 
cessarily originate in the nation which is on the eve 
of passing from a state of slavery into freedom, or 
from a state of freedom into slavery. How could this 
be otherwise? Where there is no pressure, the high- 
est efforts of genius must lie undeveloped. 

The celebrated Demosthenes arose at a period when 
Athens was passing into a state of thraldom under 
Philip. 


from a Commonwealth to an Em pire, 


Cicero, when Rome was in a transition state 
Patrick Hen- 
ry, when the colonics were pas-ing from the darkness 
of British tyranny into the light of American free 
dom. And certainly none need be told when Ireland 
produced her O'Connell, the dark-skinned American 
his Douglass, the Hungarian his Kossuth. 

I proceed now to illustrate. The most distinguish- 
ed of ancient orators are Demosthenes and Cicero. 
Julius Caesar, too, was one of Rome's greatest orators, 
and had he given his attention exclusively to the art, 
would doubtless have surpassed him whose name 
sheds so muck lustre on Roman history. Cesar was 
a man of wonderful genius, The Romans thought 
him a god; and, I was about to say, well they might ; 
for, judged in the light of mind, as comprehensive as 
flexible, as flexible as comprehensive, and as intense 
as both, Rome never produced his equal. 

Of the personal history of Demosthenes und Cicero 
I have not time to speak, nor is it important to con 
sider it in such a lecture as this. All know something 
more or less of the early life of Demo-thencs—how he 
was hissed from the stage beeause of his ungainly ap- 
pearance, and indistinct articulation—how he shaved 
his head that he might not go abroad—how he hung 





2 sword before his mirror, that if he should gesticu- 
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——_—— 
late awkwardly, it might give him friendly admoni- 
tion—how, at last, to correct his enunciation, he prac- 
tised with pebbles in his mouth, and, to accustom 
himsclf to the clamor of the multitude, declaimed upon 
the sea shore, taking for his audience the roaring and 
dashing of the billows—how, in short, he gave him- 
sclf to the intensest application in the art in which he 
was determined to excel. All know, also, who know 
anything of his history, what the result was of such 
persevering efforts. : 

Cicero, also, in early life, labored under disadvanta- 
ges nota few, but, being less formidable than those of 
Demosthenes, they were, of course, more easily over- 
come. 

Demosthenes’ most celebrated oration is his * Oratio 
De Corona.’ It was delivered about 329 B. C., andin 
connection with Cresiphon, with whom the great ora- 
tor was an associate, The indictment was moved by 
E«chines—a man of great power, and especially re- 
markable for his personal and political hatred of De- 
mosthenes. Ctesiphone had proposed that Demos- 
thenes be crowned for his services to the state. The 
ceremony was to be performed in the Theatre of Bac- 
chus, during the festival held in honor of that god, 
and the crown, as usual, to be a chaplet of olive, in- 
terwoven with gold, Aéschines opposed the mens- 
ure. He had great powers of oratory; and, in addi- 
tion thereto, the weight and influence of character 
which attached themselves to the leeder of a power- 
ful Greek faction. But, with all these, he was unable 
to stand the fire of Demosthenes. ‘The result is 
known. He was overwhelmed with Cisgrace, and 
compelled to submit to exile. 

The plan of this master-piece of Demosthenes, as 
given spnoptically by Champlin, is as follows : 

1. Exordium. 

2. Re.utution of charges foreign to the indictment. 

f a—Of a private nature. 





b—QOr a public nature. 

3. Reply to the charges contained in the indictment. 

4. Strictures upon the character and course of his 

antagonist, compared with his own, 

5. Peroration. 

Cicero's orations are more numerous than those of | 
Demosthenes. He was a man of more varied and 
extensive attuinments, and of greater versatility of 
talent. Among the most favorite productions of; 
Rome's greatest orator, are his speeches on the in- | 
justice of Verres, and the conspiracy of Cataline. It 
would be well to enter in'o detail here, were it not 
that in such an Institution as this, the work would) 
be one of supererogation. 

Demos:henes and Cicero are the opposites in. style. 
If Demosthenes be the. prince of orators, then one) 
may attain the highest position in the wrt, avd yet be 


almost entirely deficient in ideality. Demosthenes | 


decals in logic and facts. Hig argumentation is iron- 
linked ; and when he smites, it is as though he wield- 
ed one of the thunderbolts of Jove. Cicero, on the 
other hand, is less strong, but more graceful, grander, 
} 


and more magnificent. The one speak in sentences, | 


short, vivid, and of lightning stroke; the other, in 
sentences long, easy, flowing, and majestic The 
State endangered, or in emergencies generally, De- 
mosthenes is superior to Cicero, because more vehe- 


ment and rapid. He so constructs his sentences, also, 


as to demolish as with a consuming fire everything 
which opposes him. He is vindictive, sarcastic, 
severe, terrible. Take the following from his oration 
on the crown: 
. . . ' 

* ZE-chines, hearest thou this? * * * © # 
Why, then, accused wretch, hast thou reproached me | 
so wantonly on this head? Why hast thou denoune- 
ed against me that whick the gods in justice can 
denounce only on thee, and thy vile associates? * * 
* © le accuses me of favoring Philip! Heavens, 
and earth, what would not this man assert?" * * # 
*Wretches, flatterers, miscreant=, tearing out the 
vitals of their country, and tendering its liberties first 
to Philip, and then to Alexander! Was it thus with 
me? By no means, my countrymen. My conduct 
throughout has been influenced by a spirit of recti- 
tude, justice, and integrity, Ihave been engaged in 
affairs of greater moment than any statesman of my 
time; and 1 have administered them with an exact 
fidelity, and uncorrupted faith; and these are the 
merits on which I claim this honor.’ 


Take the following from Cicero’s oration, in favor 
of Milo—a candidate for the consulship: 


‘Indeed, if IL imagined it [x guard] was stationed 
there in opposition to Milo, L shuuld give way to the 
times, and conclude there wus no room tor an orator in | 
the midst of such an arme:t force. But the pradence 
of Pompey, a man of such distinguished wisdom and 
equity, whose justice will never permit him to leave 
exposed to the rage of the soldiery, a person whom he 
has delivered up to legal trial, nor his wisdom to give 
the sanction of pub te authority to the outrage of a 
furious mob, beth cheers and relieves me. Where- 
fore, those ce). turions and cohorts, so far from threat- 
ening me with danger, assure me of protection; they 
not only banish my fears, but inspire me with cour- | 
age, und promise that I shall be heard not only with 
saiety, but with siience and a'tention,’ 


By this comparison of extracts, you will perceive 
that in beauty and harniony of diction, Cicero is 
superior to Demosthenes. There is about the Roman 
a power of insinuation, a woming of one's self into 
the affections, which the great Greciin does not pos- 
sess. ‘To sum up in a few words the comparison be- 
tween these two lights of ancient history, it may be 
sail that Cicero wins, Demosthenes compels. 

I come now to modern times, and in doing so, shal! 


be compelled by want of time to pass over the names 
which form so brilliant a galaxy on the pages of 
English and Irish history. I should be glad to speak 
of Bark, of Curran, of Fox, of Pitt, of Sheridan, of 
E:-kine, of Manstield, of Grattar, of Brouzham, of 
Shiel; but glad though I should be to do it, yet, to- 
night, at least, time tells me to forbear. Icome, then, 
at once to America, 

The most’ eminent orator which America in her 
prosperous days has produced, is unquestionably 
Daniel Weoster; and the greatest speech, viewed 
artistically, which has ever been delivered on the 
American Continent, is his reply to Hayne, 





Though 
this speech (or, I should say, parts of it) is repeated 





j 
atalmost every school-room declam ition, yet, to me, | 


at least, it has lost none of its freshness and its vigor. 
The origin of this most celebrated oration is well | 
known to all who aré in the least acquainted with 

American history. For my present purpose, it is 

sufficient to say, that the body of the Speech is an ex- 

position of constitutional law, and an argument 

against nullification. Though necessarily abounding 

in abstract reasoning, it by no means lacks tha! vitali- 

ty which stirs the blood, and arouses to the highest 

possible excitement every faculty of the human soul. 

One who was present Says, that when the orator 

reached the point where he concluded the encomium 

upon the lind of his nativity—New Eng!and—no | 
one who was not present could possibly understand the 
excitement of the scene; and no one who was present 
could give an adequate description of it. *No word 
painting could convey the intense, deep enthusiasm— 
the reverential attention of that vast assembly—nor 
limner transfer to canvass their earnest, eazer, awe- 
struck countenances. As he stood sawing his ‘arm 
like a huge tilt hammer up and down —his Swarthy 
countenance lighted up with excitement—he ap- 
pared amid the smoke, the fire, the thunder of his 
eloquence, like Vulean in his armory, forging thoughts 
for the gods.” Tne speech was delivered on the 26th 
of January, 1830. I need not give extracts. It is 
sufficient to say, that throughout the entire production 
is a ponderousness of argument, together with a 
massiveness of style, which belittles some men, envia- 
ble for their talents, into dwar{s of very small dimen. 
sions. His speech on Plymouth Rock is all a-glow 
with the might and majesty of intellectual and moral 
grandeur. Itisin the light of this speech and his 
present character, that the words of the Poet fall upon 
our ears in sounds which send deep sadness to the 
inner heart : 

* So fallen, so lost, the light withdrawn 
Which once he wore! 
The glory from his gray hairs gone 
For evermore ! 





jin no respect does he more completely show his abili- 


jing a distinct and emphatic language. 


| opinions which I entertain of his oratory. 


| the contrary, that not a slave walked o’er all this fair 


| America. 


Scorn ! would the angels laugh to mark 
A bright soul driven, 

Fiend-goaded, down the endless dark, 
From hope of heaven? 


All else is gone; from those great eyes 
The soul has fled. 

When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead?’ 

Compared with Clay, Webster is less a genius, so 
far as genius lies in contrivance and the ability to 
lead, but a man of more magnificent talent. This 
superlatively great and superlatively bad man of 
America, is eminently an expounder and defender, 
not a leader and aggressor. 

The specches of Webster are destined to fill a large 
and important place in the history of American lite- 
rature; and not only so, some hundred years hence 
will be read with more eagerness than now. In 
reading, We May separate the thought and the man, 
but the human mind is so constituted that it cannot 
thus deal with the speaker who dives his history 
amongst us. As models of a style uniting beauti- 
fully the simple and the majestic, the speeches of 
Webster are unsurpassed, and I believe unsurpass- 
able. 

As an off-et to Webster, I will now introduce to you 
the celebrated Jolin B. Gough. Though in mental 
energy vastly in‘erior to Webster, he has nevertheless 
produced results which Webster could not achieve. 





Who believes that Webster could deliver one hun- 
cred and cighty lectures on the same topic, to the! 


sume audierce, and, to the last, keep his audience in 
And yet, John B. Gough has 
done this—in no less a city than Roston—the most} 


ecstacies of celight? 


culightened in the Union, and, eense quently, the most 
d fiicult to speak in. This is an intelectual phenom- 
Demosthenes tells | 
us that * that which is called elequence depends no} 
less upon the 


enon, ind needs to be explained. 


the speaker.’ | 
Be-| 

' 
tween the speaker and his audience there must exist | 


aucience then upon 


Here, then, is the unravelling of the mystery. 


a sympathy, which sympathy being wanting, and} 
though the speaker should be, as Dr. Beecher suid | 


Theodore D, Weld was, tas eloquent as an angel, 


and as powerful as thunder,’ he would, nevertheless, | 
be tame to those who heard him. ‘ Put your sou! in 


my soul's stead’ contains a world of philosophy. | 


Webster appeals more directly to the logical and rea- 


soning faculties, and these ave active in comparative- 
ly tew. 
thies, snd touches the chords which vibrate most 
And 


Gough ap; eals more directly to the sympa- | 


readily in the decp depths of the human heart. 
ty in adapting means to ends, than in the fact that 
while he comes down to the level of his yudience, he 
keeps just far enough above them to inspire them 
with respect. In style, he is dramatic in the ex'reme, 
Ile is, in tact, a consummate actor, every limb speak- 
He is witty, 
und his witis always iresh. He is humorous, and 
his humor is always genial. He is pathetic, and his 
pathos always touching. He is benevolent and sar- 
caustic, insinuating and compulsive. His logic lies in 
facts, notin form, and his rhetoric in a sincere love of 
the drunkard, and a straight-forward endeavor to 
inspire the same degree of love and earnestness in 
others. His language is chaste; and though a con-/| 


summate actor, his general appearance, paradoxical as 


,it may seem, is still quite dignified and impressive. 


Having heard Gough several times, these are the 


I come now to the latest and greatest of orators, 
whether of ancient or modern date—I mean, Louis 
Part: king 
Spirit of excitement, I, too, travelled some ninety | 
But be it understood, | 


Kossuth, somewhat of the prevailing 
miles to get a sight of the lion. 
that my travel was to see Louis Kossuth, the man of 
genius—not Louis Kossuth, ‘the world’s Apostle of 
Liberty.’ This latter title I have never awarded him, 
and am less inclined to do it now than at any former 
period. Ido not design to discuss his principies or, 
his policy. These have no relation to this k cture, | 
and with regard to these, men may be innocently | 
permitted to cherish different opinions. And were I 
disposed to discuss his principles or his policy at 
length, I should defer to do so, at least, at present, 


as ldo not regard myself as competent to the task. 


This much I know, however, and this much I will 
say, that nations are but conveniences, and were 
never designed to abrogate the great law of brother- 


hood, 
self the title of * Apostle of Liberty,’ must have a 


Ile, therefore, that would appropriate to him- 


heart not cireumscribed by national lines, and sym- 
pathies which can grasp the entire human family. 
Kossuth has no such sympathies ; or, if he has them, 
what is quite as bad, he has failed to give them ex- 
pression. Nota word in reference to the wrongs of 
the American slave has he ever dropped in this coun- 
try. He has not even called him by name; thereby 
giving the impression to those who might not know 


Before his countrymen, before the world, 
and before his God, [ charge him with the utterance 
of statements which are not only false, but which he 
could not, by any possibility, have failed to know 
were such. A great, a glorious, a Free people,’ said 
he, at the editorial banquet in New York; ‘a great 
word this, gentlemen, but it is LiTeRALty (!) true!’ 
LitTeERaLLy érue that we are a free people! Heavens! 
Was ever irony more severe ? 

Now, be it understood, that Kossuth is not asked 
to leive his Hungary and adopt the cause of the 
American slave; nor to divide his energies between 
the one cause and the other. Nobody would ask 
"hat, unless he be a fool. He is simply asked to be 
truthful, to abide by the law of Rectitude, and to 
leave his country in the hands of the great Gad, who 
holdeth all nations in his hands, even as a very little 
thing. He is asked, and ye shall be the judges 
whether it be not right that he should thus be asked, 
to be a Philanthropist, not a Politician —a Christian, 
nota Patriot. ‘That Hungary may be free, must be 
the prayer of every true and generous heart. Let 
evil, and only evil, be my portion, should I offer a 
different prayer from this. 

I shal! not enter into historical detail. All know 
that Hungary now lies in the jiws of the Austrian 
tyrant, and that Kossuth is the length and the 
breadth, the height and the depth of the movement 
that has for its object her complete and entire release. 
For the energy, self-sacrifive and patriotism he has 
displayed in behalf of his bleeding Hungary, let honor 
crown him with a golden crown; but fo: bear to call 
him * the world’s Apostle of Liberty.’ 


The Hungarians, or, to speak more specifically, the 
Magyars, are descendants of a very feeble race of 
Northern Asiatics, 
sand years ago, by the Turkish invasion, into Hunga- 
ry ; and finding that part of Hungary to which they 
were driven to be an exceedingly fertile spot, they 
changed entirely their former mode of life. In Asia, 
they were wanderers from pillar to post; in Europe. 
they adopted a settled manner of life. The result of 
this was a cont nual going upward in intellectual and 
moral improvement. The Magyars are also a mixed 
race. In the sixth century, they became mixed with 
the Persians on the shores of the Baltic; and in the 
ninth century, with the Hunns. It is, doubtless, 
owing to this mixture, and their favorable climate, 


They were driven, about a thou- 


that the Magyars are not only among the finest look- 
ing, but are also among the most intellectual of men. 
They have the cool logic of the European, and the 
glowing fancy of the Asiatic. Brace tells us that 
they are positively a nation of orators—even the wai- 
ter addresses you and answers your commands in 
speeches most remarkable for their brilliancy. It is 
not to be supposed, however, that all Magyars are 
Kossuths. In exigencies, the superior man necessarily 
and inevitably gets jostled into his position. Kossuth's 
superior position, therefore, may, in some degree, be 
taken as an index of his intellectual advance of his 
countrymen. 





I now introduce Kossuth to you as an orator. 


Judging him from the speeches which I have read, 
and those which I have heard, I should regard him, 
as I have already said, superior to eny orator who has 
ever spoken, whether of ancient or modern date. 
Truc, he does not thunder like Demosthenes, nor 
does he link his logic with such iron as the Grecian ; 
nor does he smite with so terrible a bolt. He has 
not the swelling flow, nor the grandeur, nor the mag- 
nificence of Cicero; nor is he as massive or as pon- 
derous as Webster. But he has enough of all these 
qualities to constitute a symmetry which is far better 
than any exclusive prominence of any of the facul- 
ties of either rhetoric or logic, while in exuberance of 
fancy and glowing imagination, he certainly never 
had an equal, The following is from his last speech, 
delivered in New York city. It is not equal, in the 
qualities of mind in which he is pre-eminent, to the 
exordium of his speech delivered in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, but it will answer as a substitute, inasmuch as 
I have lost the extract which I intended to present ; 


‘How great is the progress of Humanity! Its 
steps are countea by centuries; and, yet, while count- 
less millions stand altaost at the same point where 
they stood, and some even have declined since Amer- 
ica first emerged out of an unexplored darkness, 
which had covered her for thousands of years, like 
the gem in the sea; while it is but yesterdiy a tew 
pilgrims lunded on the wilds of Plymouth, flying 
from eanseless oppression—-eeking but for a plaice of 
refuge and of rest, and fora free spot in the wilder- 
ness to adore the Almighty in their own way ; still, 
in such a brief time—shorter than the recorded gene- 
alogy of the noble horse of the wandering Arab— 
yes, almost within the turn of the hand—out of the 
unknown wilderness, a mighty empire arose, hrond 


as an cccan, solid #8 a mountain rock, and upon the! the exile, the patriot and the orator; and, could I in 
scarcely rotted roots of the primitive forests, proud | conscience do it, would gladly add, the Philanthro- 


cities stand, teeming with boundless lile—growing 
hike the prairie’s grass in spring—advancing like the 
steam engine— biffling time and distance like the tel- 
egraph—and spreading out the pulsation of their 
lite-tide to the remotest parts of the wor!d; and in 
those cities, and on that broad land, a nation, free as 
the mountain air, independent as the soaring eagle, 
active as nature, and powerlul as the giant strength 
ot millions of freemen. 

‘How wonderiul! What a prerent—and what a 
future yet! Fulure?—then let me stop at this mys- 
terious word—the veil of our unrevealed cternity ! 

‘The shadow of that dark word passed across my 


mind, amid the bustle of this gigantic bee-hive-— | ors. 
| ence to his celetrated speech in reply to Doctor 


there I stood with meditation alone. 

* And the spirit of the immovable Past rose before 
my eyes, unfolding the misty picture rolls of vanish- 
ed greatness, and of the fragility of human things. 

‘And among their dissolving views, there I saw 
the scorched soil of Africa; and upon that soil, I 
saw the great city of Thebes, with its hundred gates, 
more splendid than the most splendid of all the ex- 
isting cities of the world ;—Thebes, the pride of old 
Egy), the first metropolis of arts and sciences, the 
mysterious cradle of so many doctrines which still 
rule mankind in different shapes, though it has long 
fergotten their source. There 1 saw Syria, with its 


hundred cites—every city a nation—and every na-! 
Baalbee, with its gi- , 


tion with an empire’s might. 
gantic temples, the very ruins of which boffle the 
imagination of man, as they stand, like mountains of 
carved rocks, in the desert, where, for hundreds of 
miles, not a stone is to be found, and no river flows, 
offering its tolerant back to a mountain's weight, and 
yet there they stand, those gigantic ruins; and as we 
glance xt them with astonishment, though we have 


tions, and the prodigious openings of his mouth. 
The power to denounce is a great power to him who 
useth it well. Some sins are to be reasoned out, some 
are to be ridiculed out, and some are to be denounc- 
ed out of the world. 

In personal appearance, Kossuth is dignified and 
impressive. He has not the colossal look of Webster, 
but his manners are certainly much more insinuating 
and graceful. He is of medium height, and most su- 
perb gait. His smile is the most winning, most fas- 
cinating, that I ever encountered in mortal man—not 
woman. His eyes express dreaminess, rather than 
energy of character; though this latter trait is cer- 
tainly his by way of pre-eminent right. His voice is 
deep-toned and sepulehral, and well calculated to 
produce oratorical effect. I should regard him as 
Democratic in all his thoughts and feelings. Certain- 
ly, it he is not so, he has consummate ability to 
adapt himeelf to cireumstances.. At the various de- 
pots at which the cars stopped on his way from Syra- 
cuse to Utica, he mingled as freely with the multitude 
as his circumstances would permit; and always had 
a fitting reply to the various remarks of which he 
was the recipient. “To # question put by a codger in 
the crowd, as to what were the prospects of Hungary, 
he made the reply, not so remarkxble for its words as 
its manner—* Ah,’ suid he, * that is a long tale. We 
must fight a little, and leave the rest with Almighty 
God.’ If I were an ultra peace man, I should be 
disposed to criticise this remark, but as I am not, I 





j 


| Having said thus much, I now take my leave of 


| I cannot close this lecture without a tribute to the 


| transition state, we may expect developments ir. the 


pass it without comment. 


pist and the Christian. 


colored people of this country. Already have they 
done something to achieve a place among those who 
have written their names in large letters upon the 
pages of the orator’s history; and being yet in a 


oratorieal art which shall surpass any thing which | 
ever yet they have made. 

Ward, as a stump orator, has certainly few superi- 
A friend writing from New York city in re.er- 








Grent, said he could no more report that speech than | 
The Doctor 

attempted to prove scientifically that the African was | 
but a connecting sink between the man and the! 
monkey. 


he could the coruscations of lightning. 


Douglass was also | resent, and, of course, | 
made such a reply as Frederick Douglass can muke. | 
The Doctor, however, rejecied the reply of Douglass, | 


, on the ground that he was no African, but was full! 


mustered the mysterious elements of nature, and: 


know the combination of levers, and how to catch 
the lightning, and command the power of steam and 
of compressed air—and how to write with the burn 
ing fluid out of which the thuneerbolt is forged— 
and how to drive the current of streams up the moun- 
tain’s tup—and howto make the air shine in the 


| velvet pall upon the bier of an Emperor.’ 


night, like the light of the sun—and how to dive to! 
the bottom of the deep ecean—and how to rise up, 


to the sky—thongh we know all this, and many 
things else, still, looking at the temple of Baalbec, we 
canuot forbear to ask what people of giants was that 
which could do what neither the efforts of our skill, 
nor the ravaging hand of unrelenting time can undo, 
through thousands of years? And, then, I saw the 


dissolving picture of Nineveh, with its ramparts cov- 


ered with mountains of sand, where Layard 1s digging | black as Ward, but of smoother texture of skin; has | 


| of figure, and somewhat slender in build. 


| 


one half white. At this, up jumped Ward; and all | 
who have seen him will agree with me, that d/uer men 
there may be, but dtacker men, never. Ye gods! 
what u battle. The result may be imagined; it cer- 
tainly need not be deseribed. J. M. M'Kim, of Phil- 
adelphia, describing that same conflict, said: * Ward 
looked like a statue of black marble of the old | 
Egyptian sort, out of which our white civilization was | 


hewn. He was a cloud to behold; but intellect | 
lightened behind that cloud, and as he annihilated 


his opponent, he looked asrich in his blackness as the | 


Garnet, as an orator, 18 more polished than Ward, 


as well as more elaborate. He has more application 


asa student—is more consecutive in his thoughts, | 
and employs more method in their arrangement. He} 


would, consequently, be more pleasing to a select 
audience, while a promiscuous one would be more 
easily swayed by Ward. 
fine. 


His personal appearance is | 


He is about six feet and two inches tall, erect | 
lle is as 


up colossal-winged bulls, huge as a mountain, yet | a‘fine eye and prominent brow. He dresses in the | 
carved with the nicety of a cameo; and, then, Baby- | 


lon, with its wonder.ul walls; and Jerusalem, with 
its uneqnalled temple; Tyvrus, with its countless 
fleets; Arad, with its wharves; and Sidon, with its 
labyrinth of workshops and factories, and Askelon, 
and Gaza, and Beyrout, and, further off, Persepolis, 
with its world of palaces, 

* All these passed before my eyes, as they have 
been: and aguin they pass, as they now are, with no 
trace of their ancient greatness, but here and there a 
ruin, and every where the desolation of tombs, With 
all their splendor, power and might, they vanished 
like a bubble, or like the dream of a child, leaving 
but for a moment a drop of cold sweat upon the 
sleeper’s brow, or a quivering smile upon his lips; 
then, this wiped away, dream, sweat, smile, all this is 
nothingness! * 


Cicero says (De Oratore) that ‘no man ean be an 
accomplished orator who has not a fund of universal 
knowledge, and a th rough knowledge of all the af- 
fections which nature has implanted in the human 
soul.’ Certainly, no one approaches nearer this defi- 
Ilis knowl- 


edge of history is profound, and so, indeed, even of 


nition than does the illustrious Kossuth. 
local circumstances, During his stay in this coun- 
try, nothing has surprised the people more than that 
he should know almost every body, and literally, al- 
most every thing. He is, in his knowledge, as ex- 
pansive as profound, and as profound as expansive. 
Antiquity, the laws of nations, of states, of empires, 
of kingdoms, of ra-es, and even of municipal laws, 
are at his tongue’s end, to be used just when and 
where he wishes. 
small can carry so great a weight. His wonder‘ul 
knowledge, also, is not more remarkable than hia skill 
in its application. Herein, also, lies a high evidence 
of his genius. To know the when and the where— 
ah! this it is that brings a man to greatness. 

Hs knowledge of all the affections which nature 
has implanted in the human soul is also as thorough 
as Cicero would have it. When the Austria- Russian 
army was on the borders of Hungary, Kossuth em- 


ployed himself, body and soul of Hungary as he was, | 


in addressing assemblies of his countrymen. In a 
few days, the Austrians, Sclavonians, 
Croats, Serbs and Wallachians were expected to come 
down like crushing avalanche upon doomed and 


Russians, 


unhappy Hungary. There was but a moment left | sermon is a master- piece in its line. When he rises 
him, so the historian tells us, and that moment was ‘to speak, there isa slight hesitancy in his manner, 
to leave behind it either liberty of annihilation. 1) wyich disappears as he warms up to his subject. He 
give the words of the narrator: * Rising to make @ works with the power of a mighty intellect, and in| 
speech, after passing deliberately through a long ar-| the yast audiences which he never fails to. assemble, | 
ray of facts and arguments, by which he carried con- | puehes chords in the inner- chambers thereof which 
viction into every heart, he ceased to speak, but still’ vipyite music now sweet, now sad, now lightsome, 


maintnined his position. Raising his large and now 


watery eyes to heaven, he seemed to be making his) pow sublime. 


last petition at the throne of Eternal Justice. 


cloud passed over his brow, as if he then saw by | Douylass is not only great in oratory, tongue-wise, | 


It is amazing that one head so_ 








| 


‘ 


' 


{ 


' 





| The following is taken from a written address deliv- 


best broadcloth, and with the most scrupulous exact- 
ness; Carries a cane, and altogether, his presence im- 
presses you with the fuct, that, though somewhat 
aristocratic, he is, nevertheless, not only a weil-bred | 
man, but a most accomplished gentleman. He is a | 
cousin of Ward, and is, as Ward is. a Seuthron. Flot 


blood runs in his veins; and he would throttle the 
life out of a slaveholder with as little compunction of | 
conscience as he would tread the life out of a snake. | 


ered by this orator, a few years since, in Troy :— 


‘The silence that reigns in the region where the 
pale nations of the earth slumber is solemn and awtul, | 
But what think ve, when ye are tald that every rood | 
of this Union is the grave of a murdered man, and 
their epitaphs are written tpon the monuments of the | 
nation’s wealth. Ye destroyers of my perple, draw 
near and read the mournful! inseription ; aye, read it, 
until it is daguerreotyped on your souls. You have) 
slain us al, the day long. You have had no mercy! 
Legions of haggard ghosts stalk through the land, | 
Behold, see, they come! Oh, what myriads! Hark, 
hear their broken bones as they clatter tegether !— | 
With deep, unearthly voices, they ery, ‘ We come, we | 
come, for vengeance wecome !’ Tremble, guilty na- 
tion, for the God of Justice lives and reigns. The 
screaming of the cagle, as he darts through lightning | 
and storm, is unheard, because of these voices, ‘The! 
tocsin of the Sabbath and the solemn organ are mock- | 
ed by them. They drown the preacher's voice, and | 
produce di-cord in the sacred choirs, Sworn Senators | 
and perjured demagogues, a8 they officiate around the! 
altar of Moloch in the National Capitol, hear the wail- | 
ings of the victims of base-bore democracy, and they 
are i!l at eas’ in their unexampled hypocrisy. The! 
father of waters may roar in his progress te the ocean, | 
the Niagara may thunder, but these voiees trom the! 
living and the dead will rise above them all,’ 


This is eloquence. You deing the judges, tell me, | 


j does the history of English oratory contain aught 


more awfully grand in conception, or beautiful in ex- 


In versatility of oratorical power, I know of no one 
who can begin to approach the celebrated Frederick 
Douglass. He, in v.ry deed, sways a magie wand. 
In the ability to imitate, he stands almost aione and 
unapproachuble ; and there is no actor living, wheth- | 
er he be tragedian or c unedian, who would not give | 

| 
| 


| 
pression ? 


the world forsuch a face as his. His slaveholder’s 


now solemn, now startling, now grand, now majestic, 
He has a voice of terrific power, of 
great compass, and under most admirable control. 





SPORE Ce ' . } : Ph ian ‘ - saad 
prophetic illumination a revelation of the future.| hur, considering his cirewmstences in early lite, still | 


Then, lowering his aspect a litile, and looking 
abroad, through the open windows of the building, 


upon the grand and historical scenery about him— 
the river, the plains, the mountaivs—he then again 


raised his eyes ane withered hands on high, exclaim. | 
ing, with that emphasis of his which no words can | 


represent—*O, Hungary! Hungary! Hungary! 
how can I give thee up? O, bury me, Hungarian 
earth, within thy holy bosom, or be to me a land of 
freedom!” At this pathetic appeal, every repre- 
sentative before him, and even the iron-hearted gen- 
erals, hearing the tones of his voice, and seeing the 
tears rolling down his face, wept even as children 
weep!’ Here is emphatically a master’s ‘power. 
Here is the man who can find his way without an ef- 
fort into the deep depths of the human heart. 

In style, if I may use the expression, Kossuth is 
aromatic and luxuriant, Asa declaimer, he is infe- 
rior to Thompson; and this, no doubt, arises from 
the fact, that while one deals largely in denunciation, 
the other almost entirely discards it. Nothing in 
Kossuth’s speeches, in the line denunciatory, equals 
the denunciation of America, delivered by George 
Thompson, one year ago, in the city of Syracuse. 
The denunciation was embodied in a comparison of 
America with Russia, ‘Those who were present on 
the occasion referred to will remember the compari- 
son, and its stactling effects; effects rendered none 
the less startling by the speaker's emphatic gestieula- 
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more marvellous in composition pen-wise, Ie has 
no fear of man; is no abstractionist; he has a first- 
rute philosophy of reform; believes the boy would 
never have learned how to swim if he had not gone 
into the water; and is, consequently, particularly 
obnoxious to tavern-keepers and steamboat captains, 
and those in general who mix up character and color, 
man and his skin—and to all, in short, who have little 
hearts and muddy heads, He is the pride of the 
col-red man, and the terror of slavcholders and their 
al.wors. Long may he iive—an honor to his age, 
his race, his country and the world. 

Gladiy would I devote a few lines to the eloquent 
Remond, but I must not draw. too largely on your 
patience. This orater has remarkable fluency, avd 
on his favorite theme--prejudice against color—-wields 
a sarcasm which bites the heart to ils very core. 

But what, say you—shal! we not hear of Garrison, 
of Smith, of Phillips? Glgdly also would I speak o! 
these ; but who, in one evening, can do justice to 
either Garrison, cr Smith, or Phillips? These are 
emphatically a nation’s glory—earth’s noblest spits. 
(ireat in oratéry, they are greater still in che mijesty 
of a character built upon, and interlocked by, the law 
of Eternal Reetitude, Garrison is the best misunder- 
stood man in America, Regarded us rabid, fanatical, 
and almost inhuman, no mup living presents a more 
consistent embodiment of _whatsoever in Christianity 
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is lovely and of good report. ‘The charge that stand» 


good against him is, that he 
and those who ma 
Christianity and I 


18 death 
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